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In this issue... 


What are your problems in the 
area of school-community _ rela- 
tions? Getting parent participa- 
tion? Making effective use of com- 
munity resources? Using news- 
paper publicity wisely? Look for 
suggestions in the seven articles 
that deal with school-community 
relations. 

Remember to read the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws of your Depart- 
ment (beginning on p. 22) and 
note the suggested revisions. 

“Can a_ schoolboard assign an 
individual to a principalship for 
which he is not properly certi- 
ficated? If such an assignment is 
made, is the schoolboard bound by 
the contract of employment?” You 
will find answers to these and to 
other questions relating to the prin- 
cipalship in “Legal Principles for 
Principals” beginning on p. 34. 


Next issue... 


The Principal’s Role in Instruc- 
tional Improvement is the theme 
for the February issue. Look for 
articles on setting the stage for 
a good teaching-learning program, 
selecting instructional materials, 
planning a continuous program of 
instructional improvement, and 
meeting the needs of the excep- 
tional child. 

“What are the problems of the 
principal in a large urban area?” 
Some fifteen principals from large 
cities have stated the problems as 
they see them. Look for this spe- 
cial feature in the February mag- 
azine. 
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In Arithmetic 
Judy materiats 


aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


Judy CLOCK 


Makes time-telling interesting 
—understandable. Children can 
see and make the hands go in 
relationship to each other by 
visible gears. Attractively designed to show 
minute, 5 minute and hour intervals. 


Judy COUNTING METER 


Colorful, mov- 
able dials oper- 
ated manually 
show how tens 
and hundreds 
are built from 
units. A prac- 
tical aidin 
teaching deci- 
mals and reading of commonly used meters. 


judy NUMBER-ITE 
Li 


A new approach to learning numbers from 1 to 
10. Boards fit together only when the number 
sequence is accurate. Removable colored pegs 
help children to see and match symbols and 
groupings. 


BEAN BAG GAME 


For counting and learning 
combinations in arithmetic, 
this large 2’x3’ attractively 
designed, well built game can 
be used to develop other skill. 
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Thank you for sending me a copy of Tue 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL in its new format, 
and heartiest congratulations on the high quality of 
workmanship which you have maintained thruout 
the issue. 

I particularly like the article on page 19 entitled 
“The Principal’s Responsibility for School-Com- 
munity Relations.” I hope you will continue to em- 
phasize that theme, and that you will also give 
increasing attention to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, which represents the point of break- 
down in community relations, and which is also an 
area in which principals can do much more than 
they are now doing. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
NEA Journal 
Washington, D. C. 

Congratulations on the new Nartionat ELxe- 
MENTARY PrincipAL—its style and content. The 
make-up of the magazine itself invites one to in- 
vestigate its contents. The type is easy to read. 
The illustrations are most interesting. 

In the ACEI library THe Nationa, ELEMENTARY 
Principat has a special place on the book shelves. 
The issues are used in replying to requests for 
information. We are among the many who enjoy 
and profit by the magazine of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

Mamie W. Heinz, Associate Secretary 

Association for Childhood Education 
International, 

Washington. D. C. 

Every page of Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL is tremendously interesting. You and your 
associates are to be warmly congratulated. Readers 
are certain to find pleasure and profit in this out- 
standing October issue, 

I enjoyed so much participating in the regional 
meeting in St. Louis last February and this issue of 
the Principal serves as a most pleasant reminder of 
that happy occasion. 

For continued achievement in behalf of the public 
schools of the nation I send warmest good wishes 
along with this expression of my gratitude. 

Herold C. Hunt 
General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Goals for Our Profession 


Education has become a profession. This statement is not open to challenge. But there is a chal- 
lenge to education to become more professional, a challenge to educators to improve the status 
and the stature of their profession. 

One way we can meet this challenge is thru strongly organized local, state and national profes- 
sional organizations, working together for a common cause. In the early era of association work we 
emphz asized the importance of organizing for professional advancement. Now we face the big issue 
of how to secure a united profession for the realization of a better education for youth, 

Why are we as elementary principals concerned? Because there are many problems facing the 
elementary school principal that are common property of all persons concerned with elementary 
education. They are problems that are vital to us but they cannot be solved by us alone. Some of 
these are the problems of more professional preparation for the job, adequate salaries, higher stand- 
ards for certification; some are the problems of overcrowded schools, lack of clerical assistance, 
shortage of teachers. 

Thru united action, such as that described in the Centennial Action Program, we will be 
strengthened in our efforts to solve these problems. Let us join with other groups in our profession 
to attain those values for young people so cherished by us all. Review the CAP goals on page 46 of 
this issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL and support this great cause. 
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He missed 


‘Rheumatism’ 


In the “old days”, a pupil went “to the foot of 
the class” if he missed the spelling of a word from 
a list of words he had to learn by rote. How 
much better it is today, when a student who is 
fortunate enough to have WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING can learn the spelling 
of a word by using it, by learning its different 
meanings, by learning related words. Besides, the 
pupil’s “competition” is not with other members 
of the class but with his own record, the tests and 
reviews which show his individual needs. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING by 
Lillian E. Billington, a series of books for grades 
2 to 8, promotes the learning of spelling in ways 
that are interesting and meaningful to young 
people. For example, the pupil learns from 
numerous visual aids the multiple meanings of 
common words; he learns in context that words 
have various derived forms; he finds that similar 
vowel and consonant sounds may be spelled 
differently; and he discovers the uses of a simple 
dictionary, appropriate for his grade. The in- 
dividualized program of study and tests helps to 
assure permanent learning. 


In these ways WORD POWER THROUGH 
SPELLING attacks the problem of failure in 
spelling. It changes the old-fashioned word list 
into a living language study, and it provides the 
many opportunities for success that every pupil 
deserves. 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 

707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 




















Authors and Artists 


The theme for this issue, The Principal’s Re- 
sponsibility for Good Community Relations, has 
been developed in articles contributed by the 
following authors: Mrs. Matvina W. LIEBMAN, 
principal of Central Beach Elementary School, 
Miami Beach, Florida; ELizaBeTu NETERER, prin- 
cipal of Madrona School, Seattle, Washington; 
Gerorce J. Hooper, principal of Sidney Lanier 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; KaTHERINE Scrivener, 
Elementary Director of Curriculum Planning, 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; V. Mayo 
Bunpy, principal of Altamahaw- -Ossipe School, 
Altamahaw, N. C.; L. R. Woorron, Director of 
Instruction, Alamance County Schools, Graham, 
N. C.; Roy K. Witson, Executive Secretary, 
National School Public Relations, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Beatrice K. Guprince, Asso- 
ciate Editor, National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, Washington, D. C. The theme 
articles also include a reprint of an article written 
by Henry McFadyen, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, North Carolina Education Association, for 
the September issue of NORTH CAROLINA 
EDUCATION. 

Others who have contributed to this issue in- 
clude H. H. Remners, Professor of Psychology 
and Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana; Ropert H. Bavernrienp, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota; Haroip J. 
AMLAND, Assistant Superintendent, Personnel- 
Instruction, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Notan C. Kearney, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. 
MapaineE K. REMMLEIN, Assistant Director, Re- 
search Division, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Copy and photographs for the center-page 
spread, “We Build In-Service Education Pro- 
grams,” were contributed by the Arlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 


The question for What Do YOU Think? (p. 
36-37) was selected and the responses were writ- 
ten by a group of elementary school people who 
attended the Department’s summer conference 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, last July. 

ARNE RanpaLt, Specialist in Fine Arts, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., con- 
tributed the cartoon on page 33. 
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Building Better 


T has not been so many years since the school 

was an isolated island in the community. This 

island was completely surrounded by the cold 
waters of formality and awe. The climate of 
the island was different from the climate of all 
of the adjacent land and a fog of misconception 
and artificiality hung over it and obscured it from 
the view of the inhabitants of the “regular” 
world. 


Island and mainland 


Communication between the island and the 
mainland of life was almost completely absent, 
except for an occasional “complaint” to the 
parents of the island’s part-time inhabitants con- 
cerning their conduct or progress. At such times 
the parents might venture, most hesitantly, to 
cross the narrow and not too secure bridge in 
order to talk with the rulers of the island. The 
talks were not always fruitful, however, since 
the dialects spoken by the rulers and parents 
were sufficiently different that complete under- 
standings were difficult of accomplishment. It 
seemed, also, that many things which were ac- 
ceptable in the “regular” world were not ac- 
ceptable on the island. The reasons for these 
differences were not always clear altho, for 
the most part, those on the mainland of life ac- 
cepted the difference in standards as being 
“necessary.” The rulers of the island were ex- 
pected to be at least slightly different from other 
people. They were treated with deference tinged 
with pity and were considered, socially, as mis- 
sionaries of children. 

The reason for the existence of the island 
was “education.” Here, separated from the dis- 
tractions and vulgarities of “real” life, children 
could learn and teachers could teach. It wasn’t 
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necessary that children learn to live by living. 
They were expected to learn to live by hearing 
about life—and only the “nicer” parts of life. 
And it wasn’t necessary that the community 
understand what was being taught or the reason 
for it. It was sufficient that, upon occasion, at 
an organization meeting or at a convention, it 
was honored by a visit of one of the island 
managers who told about what was going on 
there. 

This separation of school and community is 
now understood to be one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to meaningful education. It has long since 
been recognized that children have many teach- 
ers. The person who guides their development 
in the classroom is not the only one who is 
responsible for the things they learn. They learn 
graphic lessons from their parents; from the 
church; from movies and radio and television; 
from the newspapers and the comics and maga- 
zines; from politics; from playmates; from the 
community itself. 

The community expects the school to guide 
the child toward good personality adjustment, 
toward developing ability to use the tools of 
learning in appreciating the world’s treasures, 
and toward economic self-sufficiency. The com- 
munity looks to the school to set the patterns 
for intelligent citizenship and moral standards. 
The community has confidence in the sincerity 
and ability of the American public school. The 
American public school is mindful of the re- 
sponsibility which goes w ith such confidence 
and realizes the enormity of the task and the 
need for cooperation of all the child’s teachers 
in the accomplishment of these purposes. For 
that reason the public school has moved from 
its island of isolation, crossed the waters which 








separated it from the community, and come to 
be a dynamic current in the stream of life on 
the “mainland.” 


Participation—not isolation 


One of the places where elementary edu- 
cation—and community life in general—is being 
enriched thru community participation and much 
parent-school planning is an elementary school 
at Miami Beach, Florida. 

One of the first steps in enlisting the under- 
standing and interest of the parent community 
was a series of breakfasts which took place 
early in the school year. At these breakfasts 
the parents of the children were invited—one 
grade at a time—to talk informally with the 
teachers of that grade about various aspects 
of the school program. Many interesting topics 
were discussed which ranged from interpreta- 
tion of the report card to “How shall I pre- 
pare Bobby for impending birth of a new baby.” 
The parents offered suggestions for improving 
the school program and received information 
about the larger goals and methods. 

Evening art classes were set up and directed 
by the art teacher. Parents had an opportunity 
to see examples of children’s work and learned 
to interpret the drawi ings in terms of person- 
ality development. They also worked with the 
media used by the children at various ages and 
grade levels. One evening many parents were 
literally up to their elbows in finger paint, an- 
other time they wove baskets or molded clay or 
worked with stencils on fabrics. 

We called upon the Director of the Psychology 
Clinic at the University of Miami to give a 
series of sessions on the psychological problems 
of the normal child. We talked with parents of 
children who seemed to give evidence of psycho- 
logical problems and invited them to these ses- 
sions, which were limited to about 25 persons. 
A platoon of mothers on a regular schedule 
is in charge of our clinic at times when the 
school nurse is out on home calls or is visiting 
another school, or when the pediatrician or 
dentist are making examinations. 

The Parent-Teacher Association maintains and 
supervises, thru the employed manager and staff, 
the school cafeteria which feeds about 85 percent 
of our enrolment. 


All meetings of the PTA are held in the eve- 
ning and are well attended by both fathers and 
mothers. Programs include plays put on by the 
local Little Theatre Group on subjects dealing 
with mental hygiene, followed by a panel dis- 
cussion and real audience participation; films 
dealing with One World or Brotherhood themes, 
followed by discussion; speakers on topics of 
child welfare or civic interest. Refreshments are 
always served where everyone can sit down at 
tables to continue the discussions or to socialize. 

Once a year we have had a Back-to-School 
Night when parents take the place of their 
children in the classrooms and each teacher con- 
ducts a lesson in social studies, arithmetic, or 
some other school “subject” in order to make 
clear the kinds of methods used or the learnings 
which are implied rather than directly taught. 
Included in the schedule for such an evening is 
a recess period when the “classes” go out to play 
games. This is followed by an assembly program 
and finally the “pupils” adjourn to the cafeteria 
for “lunch.” 

One of the most valuable means of promoting 
good relationships and understandings with the 
community is the spring activity for pre-school 
children and their parents. One morning, about 
three weeks prior to the closing of school, is set 
aside for the Round-up. Children who will enter 
school for the first time the following fall and 
their mothers are invited to come to school. The 
children are taken to the kindergarten where 
they play with the toys, blocks and puzzles. 
They hear about the current pet which is housed 
there and are permitted to touch it and feed it. 
They play games, look at books. sing songs 
and act on the stage. Meanwhile their mothers are 
in the auditorium, after having been served 
coffee and cake, watching a film on the child’s 
first school experiences. They also hear talks by 
the school nurse, the attendance officer, the 
principal and kindergarten teachers. They are 
shown around the school building and told of 
the over-all school program. They ask many 
questions and finally go to the kindergarten 
where their children, already feeling at home, 
are pointing out the many features of the room. 

The fathers, becoming interested in the school 
activities, came to the PTA meetings in increas- 
ing numbers and found that friendships with 
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other fathers were pleasant and stimulating. Out 
of their mutual interests grew the South Beach 
Men’s Club which meets twice a month in the 
school building for the purpose of cultural, civic 
and educational discussions. 

The need for a community, informal type -of 
recreation was felt and thru the joint efforts 
of faculty and PTA a series of weekly Play- 
nights at school was arranged. The activities 
included square dancing, games, community 
singing and amateur shows. Refreshments were 
always served and the public was invited. 

Since the public library is some distance from 
the school and the community it serves, and 
since the need was felt to provide a similar serv- 
ice in the area, the school offered to house and 
help with a lending library. Anyone who wanted 
to participate in the library service had only to 
lend a book for the year. Several hundred books 
came in and the library became an actuality. 

The school makes another important contri- 
bution to the community thru accepting students 
of the University w ho are preparing to teach, 
for nine- to twelve-week periods of training. 
These students spend the full school day during 
this internship period under the direction and 
supervision of the school. 
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Just as it is important that parents come into 
the school it is likewise important that teachers 
go out into the community. Not too long a ago 
teachers were thought to be “different” and it 
was an infrequent occurrence to include parents 
and teachers at the same non-school social func- 
tion. At one rather formal social event which 
did include parents and teachers, a new parent- 
resident of the community was admiring the 
gowns of the ladies and in her enthusiasm was 
moved to remark, “Everybody looks so nice! 
You can’t tell the teachers from the people!” 
As teachers become more and more active as 
citizens of the community and take part in the 
Women’s Club, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Music Club and Hobby Group activities the 
community will learn to appreciate their many 
talents and abilities and the remnants of obsolete, 
artificial barriers will be completely broken 
down. 

The One World concept applies to the realm 
of education just as surely as to the world of 
politics. It is no longer possible, and it never was 
desirable, to maintain isolated islands of edu- 
cation. The attitudes and understandings which 
exist between school and community are the 
foundations of happy living for us all. 
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Parents 

ARE PARTNERS 

in the 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 


ELIZABETH NETERER 


OU have no idea how happy we are that you 

came to spend the morning with us. The chil- 

dren have been talking eagerly about what 
they thought you would like and how they could 
make you comfortable. Of course, we could not 
show you in this short time all the things the 
children wanted you to see and hear. You will 
simply have to come again!” 

Cora Naten and her children had invited the 
parents to “please come to school Wednesday 
morning to see how well we can read and count.” 
After recess, the children had accepted an in- 
vitation to join another class for a movie, giving 
parents and Cora an opportunity to visit. 

The parents had questions to ask and Cora 
pointed out how certain seemingly insignificant 
incidents were really important learning oppor- 
tunities. She made headway in helping them 
realize that she was aiming beyond reading and 
counting in the first grade, that she was using 
reading and counting and everything else that 
happens in everyday classroom living together 
to teach safe, healthful habits that would not 
need to be unlearned later in life. 

Before the year was over, the parents had 
visited a number of times. Cora began to get 
from them their aspirations for their children. 
Together, they began to identify the values 
they felt were important for home and school 
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to work on, such as promptness, cheerful obedi- 
ence to just requirements, and self-reliance. 

Altho not all parents could come for the 
visits, by the end of the year some progress 
had been made in examining everyday incidents 
to see what the children were learning from 
them and how their behavior was revealing what 
they considered important. 


* * * * * * * * 


It was at a PTA board meeting that the prob- 
lem of raising money for the budget came u 
Several hundred dollars would be needed if del- 
egates were to go to the state conference and 
if the PTA bought the slide projector the school 
needed. “Let’s have a paper drive!” 

Of course, as the need for money was con- 
sidered paramount, suggestions began to pour 
in about races between rooms, awards for the 
room that brought the biggest pile and a special 
award for the child who brought the most. 

It took considerable tact for John T., the 
principal, to preserve the enthusiasm of the 
parents and at the same time help them see that 
altho getting the money was very important, 
it was equally important that children develop 
desirable values. John knew of an incident when 
a school had actually helped teach children 
dishonesty by setting up a competitive paper 
drive. Children of one room had sneaked several 
hundred pounds of paper off the piles of other 
rooms so they could win the $2.00 award. John 
felt that competitive awards were of question- 
able value and that he and the parents needed 
to analyze what the children really learned under 
such circumstances. 

He led them to talk about the hazards involved 
when children work for a prize at no matter 
what cost and also about the values the parents 
really wished their children to develop: values 
of honesty, loyalty and the joy of working to- 
gether for a common goal. He helped them plan 
the drive in such a w ay as to preserve these 
values. [Incidentally, they collected more paper 
than they had ever gotten before. John showed 
the children pictures with the projector they 
could buy if they got enough money from the 
paper drive, all working together. | They spent 
time at subsequent meetings discussing these 
values and analyzing some of the factors, in the 
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home and in the school, that might be responsible 
for aiding or for impeding children’s progress. 


Partners make progress 


The above examples show how one teacher and 
one principal made partners of parents in set- 
ting values which both home and school could 
work to develop. Principals who have secured 
this partnership report fewer discipline cases 
resulting from confusion and maladjustment. Evi- 
dently, ‘nothing tears a child apart so effectively 
as does disagreement in values on the part of 
the people to whom the child has given his 
loyalties. 

School visitation and PTA board meetings are 
not the only occasions when parents and school 
people are planning together. More and more, 
individual conferences are taking the place of 
report cards. There are also conferences when 
it is important to consult a parent to help clarify 
a confusion that is causing a child to become 
a school or a community pest. More and more 
frequently these conferences are carried out on 
the basis of: “What can we do together to help 
this child?” 

For a long, long time schools have been grop- 
ing toward this partnership. There was a patron- 
izing parent-education stage which made parents 
distrustful of themselves. There was a home- 
school cooperation stage which placed emphasis 
on the home cooperating with the school. It 
caid little about the school cooperat nz with the 





Parents and 
teachers work 
together. 


home. These struggles led to helpful experiences 
which have been paving the way to partnership. 
Parents have been called in to contribute to the 
school program. For example, Juan’s mother 
came to school to show the children who were 
studying Mexico how to make tortillas. Jack’s 
dad brought his kettledrum to school to let the 
children see and hear one close at hand. Parents 
have accompanied classes to the museum and 
have been present when the committee groups 
were formed and the responsibilities defined. 
Parents have scheduled themselves to supervise 
the outdoor play periods to relieve teachers for 
certain emergency responsibilities. Parents have 
canvassed their number to find those with cleri- 
cal experience who could help out in a pinch 
when the school clerk has to be absent or at times 
during the year when clerical duties are particu- 
larly heavy. 

In ways too numerous to mention, parents 
have been showi ing themselves willing and eager 
to help; and schools are capitalizing on_ this 
willingness to share in the school program. Part- 
nership does not mean assuming responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to another. There are 
functions the home can perform better than the 
school and others which need to be left to the 
school. But as home and school work together— 
setting their goals, identifying their resources and 
making effective use of them—more and more 
progress is being made in helping children estab- 
lish the values that influence them in their daily 
living. 
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NE of the chief purposes of the school is to 
prepare children to live in and make a con- 
structive contribution to the culture of which 

they are a part. The curriculum of the school, 
then, should consist of all the environmental fac- 
tors that affect or influence the child from day 
to day. One cannot limit the curriculum of the 
child to one that has been prepared by a school 
system, for the schools are confronted with com- 
plicated problems that challenge the best efforts 
of the total community resources. 

If the child is to live in and become a part of 
the community, then it behooves the school to be 
concerned with the activities and institutions that 
help make the community. Tw enty years ago the 
community was regarded as the environs of the 
home, but today, due to the migratory popula- 
tion and the increase in varied industrial products, 
the schools and cities are confronted by compli- 
cated problems which must be met by the citi- 
zenry of the community. An example of such 
added responsibilities is shown by the increased 
number of schools, by boards of education and 
money raised by the community agencies. In 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, during the past eighteen years 
the community chest has increased its budget by 
more than five-hundred thousand dollars. 

These many community problems are handled 
scientifically thru the community’s sixty-six major 
agencies in the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma. For the 
school to endeavor to use all of these agencies 
would be impractical, but the schools are re- 
minded daily of the splendid work which all of 
the agencies are rendering, and the influence is 
no doubt reflected directly or indirectly in the 
school life. 

The elementary school cooperates with all of 
the agencies wherever possible but it will serve 
the purpose of this article to indicate just two of 
the agencies which have been helpful in providing 
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for the individual needs of children. These illus- 
trations should help to point up the necessity for 
close school-community relations. Progress in 
education is in direct proportion to the extent of 
cooperation between school and community 
agencies in utilizing their varied resources. 


CuHILp GUIDANCE CLINIC 


The Tulsa Child Guidance Clinic, in its rela- 
tion to the school, utilizes all the skills of a multi- 
discipline team which is made up of psychiatrist, 
a clinical psychologist, and a psychiatric social 
worker. The services of this clinic are divided 
into two main functions. One deals with clinical 
services which include diagnosis, consultation, 
and treatment. The other service is educational. 
Here, then, is a very close relationship with the 
school. All data are intertransferred between the 
school and clinic with utmost confidence and 
professional handling. This technic must be ob- 
served in order for proper results to be obtained. 

When the child enters the clinic, he is ob- 
served from the standpoint of the child and from 
the determination of a possible solution of his 
problems. After proper evaluations are made, the 
cases may be (1) taken for treatment; (2) turned 
over to the source of referral with suggestions for 
treatment; (3) referred to other agencies; (4) 
closed because no treatment is deemed feasible or 
desirable. 

Treatment at the clinic consists of play ses- 
sions for younger children, individually or in 
groups, and interviews of approximately one hour 
at weekly intervals with older children. W hile 
the children are thus occupied, the parent or par- 
ents meet with one of the staff members for dis- 
cussion directed toward better understanding of 
the child and means of dealing with his problems. 
The bulk of the staff’s time is utilized in working 
with evaluations and consultation cases. 
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The school is sent a notice from the clinic re- 
questing pertinent data relative to the life of the 
child in and out of school as observed by the 
school staff. Statistics are also made available on 
request. The clinician may call in person and ad- 
vise with the school, the school physician and the 
nurse whenever it is necessary. 

The clinic tries to create greater sensitivity on 
the part of parents in the understanding and flex- 
ible handling of the child. The clinic also sets up 
adequate cooperative relationships with other 
agencies. 

In general, the clinic maintains the same phi- 
losophy as the school, namely, developing the 
whole child in his environment. The school as 
well as the clinic carries on an educational pro- 
gram by means of discussions, in-service training 
of parents, consultations, audio-visual aid, school 
library for parents which treats scientifically cer- 
tain child problems, and lectures by authorities 
in the chosen field. 


Types of problems treated 


While the problems of children are many, the 
professional status of the clinic restricts its treat- 
ment of problems to its professional background 
of preparation in the psychological rather than 
in the physiological realm. This means that types 
of problems treated are those in which a lack of 
adjustment between the child and his environ- 
ment is evidenced by his behavior in his home, the 
school, or the community. A child’s behavior in 
the classroom is a helpful indication of good or 
poor adjustment. Therefore, close intercommuni- 
cation should be fluid and should be evident at 
all times if we are to meet the needs of children 
and serve the community for which the school 
exists. , 

Some of the maladjustments, especially in the 
younger children, that present themselves as prob- 
lems to be considered are: uwidesirable habits such 
as thumb-sucking, nail biting, enuresis and night 
terrors; personality traits such as sensitiveness, se- 
Clusiveness, apathy, day-dreaming, nervousness, 
laziness, fearfulness, unpopularity or inability to 
get along with other children; undesirable be- 
havior such as disobedience, teasing, bullying, 
temper tantrums, bragging or showing off, lyi ing, 
stealing, destructiveness, cruelty to person or ani- 
mals, sex difficulties, and so on. 
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Junior Rep Cross 


The Junior Red Cross is another agency that 
merits recognition for its part in elementary 
school education. It serves as a medium thru 
which the school serves the world community as 
well as the local and state community. 

The Tulsa Junior Red Cross conducts a sum- 
mer school which lasts for two months for the 
training of leaders representing each school in 
the system. These trained leaders become Junior 
Red Cross leaders in the school the following 
year. In the Sydney Lanier School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, the junior Red Cross program is accentu- 
ated by an organization of Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers who are called the Junior Red Cross Nurses 
Aid. This group, wearing replicas of the Red 
Cross nurse’s uniform, assists the school nurse with 
records and with notifications for those who wish 
to confer with the school clinic, etc. This not 
only expedites matters for the school nurse, but 
also adds invaluable training for the members of 
the Junior Red Cross Nurses Aid and for the stu- 
dent body who are members of the national 
Junior Red Cross. They are also represented 1 in 
the school council, which makes it possible for 
the entire student body to be informed at all 
times about Red Cross activities. 

The membership also makes contributions to 
the Junior Red Cross program thru such activities 
as these: summer workshop; gift boxes; foreign 
letter correspondence, correspondence album, 
art and music selections and exchange; favors— 
veterans’ hospitals; favors for “Out Patient Drive” 
at hospitals; Christmas and Easter contributions to 
veterans’ hospitals and children’s institutions; in- 
ternational music exchange; cooperation with lo- 
cal chapter in the publication of a bulletin, 
Through the Keyhole. 


The community and the child 


Any community organization that touches the 
life of the child in the school is a concern of the 
school and should, whenever possible within the 
realm of public school philosophy, be recognized 
by the school as w ell as by the community. The 
culture of the community can rise no higher than 
the level at which it serves the needs of the 
children. 


II 











Community Resources 


Enrich the 


Instructional Program 


EALTH and riches! That is what the dic- 

tionary says of “resources,” and community 

resources are waiting for teachers and chil- 
dren to claim them. If we are to use this whole 
field as a nucleus for our program to improve 
instruction, we need to consider two questions. 
First, “What do we want for our children?” 
then, “What resources do we have available to 
help us meet our needs?” 

How we answer the first questions depends on 
the needs of our own children and teachers, but 
several opportunities are offered here for a co- 
operative analysis of teaching technics. 


Questions to consider 


Are we concerned about the teacher’s sensi- 
tivity to a child’s readiness to learn? How can 
we develop and encourage this? A study of the 
place community resources play in the whole 
galaxy of experiences that mean a good readiness 
program gives us all an opportunity to expand 
our concept of readiness. 

Do teachers need help with utilizing the ex- 
periences of children? Thru our discussion of 
the preparation for and the follow-up of their 
contacts in the community we have another op- 
portunity to think thru the various factors that 
make activities meaningful to children. The fol- 
low-up of a = is important to children, but the 
discussion of the implications in a facuir ‘y situa- 
tion may mean new insights for the teacher. 

Do teachers see the teaching opportunities that 
present themselves in the classroom? Perhaps by 
analyzing the learnings implicit in the commu- 
nity resources they will become more sensitized 
to the opportunities in their day-by-day life with 
the children. 

Are we interested in the use of problem-solv- 
ing as a teaching technic? How do we help them 
formulate the questions to be answered by their 
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contacts with the resources that are available? In 
the discussion of the various resources and of the 
different ways each may be used, we can help 
teachers broaden their understanding of how to 
work on problems that have reality for the child. 

Do we need to consider the practical technics 
for w orking with groups of children? The variety 
of types of contacts that we may make in the 
community offers an excellent opportunity for 
helping teachers analyze the few fundamental re- 
quirements that will help the whole group make 
the most of the experience. 

And now we turn to our second question, 
“What resources do we have available to help 
us meet our needs?” 

Shall we start with the assumption that all 
teachers use the community to some extent and 
that we are examining the possibilities with the 
idea of utilizing to the fullest the opportunities at 
hand for enriching the program for children? 


Know your resources 


There is a hurdle we all face as we consider 
community resources. That is that we know the 
community. We have always lived here, or taught 
here, or are at least familiar with the outward 
pattern of life so that the fine edge of curiosity 1s 
lost. For this reason we need to work as a group 
to explore what is at hand so that there may be 
a contazion of ideas and suggestions. 

Some of our resources fall into the pattern of 
our teaching—means of transportation, industries, 
buildings being constructed, various sorts of 
homes and stores, governmental agencies, busi- 
ness organizations and so on. W hile the use of 
these may seem obvious at the outset we need to 
analyze what they have to offer, what they can 
do for us, and what personnel they have av ailable 
to help us solve problems. We need to delve 
below the surface and make sure we mine the 
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resources for all they are worth. When we really 
know what we have we will find that different 
classes at different levels may be able to use the 
same resources in different ways. 

But to use wisely what is available we need to 
have facts, and this offers an opportunity for 
teachers to go out into the community and find 
out what is there. In this way the teacher becomes 
a liaison person between the schools and the citi- 
zens and can help them understand what we are 
trying to do, and what we need. Parents could be 
our partners in this exploration. After all we are 
not chiefly concerned with buildings and agen- 
cies, but with the people who do things and the 
reasons they do what they do. 

If we keep people, rather than places, in the 
forefront of our thinking then we will find many 
more opportunities for vitalizing our teaching by 
using people in real life situations to help children 
understand the world around them. What do peo- 
ple need? How do they go about getting what 
they want? What organizations have been estab- 
lished to meet their needs or to satisfy their in- 
terests? These range all the w ay from social agen- 
cies and civic organizations to ‘hob! »v clubs. Most 
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of these have some facet of their work that can 
make real to children the rather theoretical ap- 
proach we often use in discussing life around us. 
Here again the first step is to find out what is 
available. The second step is the most impor- 
tant. That is to discuss the program with an in- 
terested individual and find out what is being 
done that we can use, and who can interpret the 
program to students. 


Neglected opportunities 


We often overlook related parts of our own 
school system that could be used to give added 
meaning to the day-by-day life of children. For 
example, one teacher who discovered that a few 
members of her new class had a record of truancy 
asked the attendance officer to explain the laws 
and the practices of the department. Why should 
parents be the only ones w ho understand the 
whys and w herefores of attendance laws? An- 
other class had many questions about the recrea- 
tional program carried on in their buildings after 
school hours. These were answered by a repre- 
sentative of the recreation department i in such a 
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way that the children felt they had a real place 
in the program. Other school buildings and other 
levels have been used in the same way. Visits to 
cafeterias, print shops, vocational schools, junior 
high schools and administration offices help classes 
understand what is being provided for them. 

We all use audio-visual materials. Do the chil- 

dren know where they come from and who pays 
for them? Many schools have nursing service of 
some sort. Do our classes understand where these 
nurses come from and w hy? There is a depth of 
understanding about everyday activities that 
needs we be explored, and the classic example of 
the need for this is the position of the teacher 
himself. Would we have more willing taxpayers 
and better boards of education in the future if our 
students of today understood our place in the 
scheme of things? 

As we explore what is at hand we need, at the 
same time, to be sure we see all the possibilities in 
each area. We may walk by houses to see how 
they are built, but w hy not use them, not just as 
houses, but as homes to study? Could we go to 
see the garden or the new baby? ? Is there a park 
nearby? We may use it to w atch seasonal changes 
but do we use it for picnics? Do we find out what 
city agencies take care of it? Do we watch how 
people use it and find out why parks are an im- 
portant item in good city planning? 


And something more 


Speaking of good city planning we may use 
what we have but do we make an effort to get 
those things we need, but do not have? Often a 
school can stimulate interest that may lead to 
concerted community action that will benefit 
everyone. Could your school library be the nu- 
cleus for a community library? C ‘ould a trav eling 
art exhibit that you bring to your school stimu- 
late enough interest so ‘that some organization 
would sponsor other exhibits on an adult level? 
Our influence is great and we must use it to en- 
rich the total environment of our children. 

Observing activities in the community is one 
step, influencing developments is another, and on 
another level is active participation in the life of 
the community. Our students, even tho young, 
will in a few short years be citizens, and now: is 
the time to start to build in them an awareness of 
what opportunities are theirs, and what responsi- 
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bilities. A citizen’s association may be too com- 
plex an organization for your group, but some of 
the issues they consider may be of real concern 
to young children. The pupils could become in- 
volved in that small part of the program that is 
on their level of understanding. The same situa- 
tion exists in various departments of the local 
government that have responsibility for areas that 
are studied in the elementary schools. One county 
school worked closely with the local representa- 
tive of the Agricultural Department; a school on 
the coast made real use of the game warden; a 
city school became involved with the Department 
of Highw ays because of their concern about the 
lack of trees along the sidewalks. After all, the 
school is a part of the larger community, an im- 
portant part, and should be an active partner in 
activities that children can understand. 


Evaluating our work 


How do we evaluate the effectiveness of our 
work? The aims for each school and class are 
different, and these aims are our first means of 
evaluation. But what has actually happened in the 
lives of children as a result of our efforts? We 
use the newspapers, magazines, television and 
radio programs that children see or hear at home 
as an important part of our resource material, but 
what changes are being made in the reading and 
listening habits of our classes? We have said there 
should be a direct relationship between the real 
life interests of children and the program of the 
school, but there must also be a real use made of 
the interest we have worked so hard to establish. 
The teacher may have made good use of the 
libraries, taken classes to museums, encouraged 
parents to take small groups to the theater, en- 
couraged week-end trips, assigned certain pro- 
grams as “homework” but until there is a con- 
tinuing interest on the part of the individual we 
dare not cease our efforts to open the windows 
of our classrooms to bring in community life, 
and open our doors to take students out to ex- 
plore the resources at hand. 

If a child’s ability to learn is influenced by the 
vision of those responsible for his education then 
we should all broaden our own horizons and 
deepen our understanding of life around us so 
our students may have the rich experiences they 
deserve. 
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UBLIC education depends on public support. 

Public support depends on public understand- 

ing. In a democracy people are entitled, thru 
participation, to an understanding of the enter- 
prise they support. The public school is the em- 
blem of democracy and the means by which 
democracy may be nurtured into success or 
starved into failure. The school becomes a real 
community center when the things children do 
in school are related to the community in which 
they live. Schools can help children discover what 
is important in their immediate environment, un- 
derstand and be concerned about community 
problems, and realize how they can help build a 
better community. Good schools, in a very real 
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sense, are of the community, by the community, 
and for the community. 

There are few who would doubt the need for 
and the advantages of a community-centered 
school, but it is difficult to have such a school 
without much effort. The key person must be 
the school principal. To be sure, he must have 
the foresight for such a school if it is to become 
an actuality. This person’s ability to give emphasis 
to such a program will depend to a great degree 
upon his love and concern for all citizens, and a 
desire on his part to be aware of the contribution 
each has to make. First, he must be a leader of 
teachers and parents and lead them to see their 
needs and the needs of the community; know 
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and use the resources of the community; be an 
active citizen; and share with parents the respon- 
sibility for active participation. 

The Altamahaw- -Ossipee School in Alamance 
County, North Carolina, has been “the hub” of 
the community for six or eight years. The com- 
munity knows it and brags about it. It is a school 
of seven hundred students in a rural-urban, farm- 
ing-industrial area. Its doors are never locked. In 
the summer, as well as during the regular school 
year, citizens of the area use the shop, the cafe- 
teria, the gym, the auditorium, the libraries, the 
home economics cottage, the playgrounds and 
the park. Churches hold services and suppers in 
the building. Civic clubs hold community and 
civic meetings regularly. Industrial and farm ball 
clubs use the lighted ball park that they helped to 
pay for and construct on school property. The 
PTA has worked directly with every phase of 
the school program—planning the curriculum, 
employing extra teachers, conducting a fall car- 
nival, sponsoring drives, and providing adult 
study courses. 

Within the school itself, agreement as to an 
over-all philosophy of education is evident. An 
efficient student council carries out its functions 
supported by the cooperation of the entire stu- 
dent body. Desirable pupil-teacher relationships, 
based on the mutual respect of each for the other 
as citizens in a democracy, exist thruout the 
school. There is unity of purpose in the entire 
program of the school. 

As principal, it has been necessary first to in- 
terest the community in using the physical plant. 
This has not been easy, but offering—and often- 
times insisting on—the use of the auditorium, 
gymnasium, libraries, cafeteria, or park was a he'p 
in getting started. It means that the principal 
must be on duty the year ’round, and there are 
times when conflicts arise. But, when the com- 
munity people understood the operation of the 
school and its phy sical plant they worked to- 
gether cooperativ ely and enthusiastically. 

This community school is no different from 
any other good school anywhere thruout the 
country. Parents and community people will 
work with and use the school and its facilities if 
they are made available. The principal is the key 
person. His attitude and his willingness to put in 
extra hours will have a lot to do with the success 
or failure of a community-centered school. 
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One who does not have the energy and enthu- 
siasm to carry thru should not enter such a pro- 
gram. After the community gets the “feel” of 
being a vital part of the community school, the 
work of the principal lessens but the principal is 
still a main cog in the wheel. The results, how- 
ever, in good public relations are worth the 
effort, and it is quite likely that the Altamahaw- 
Ossipee Community w ould not tolerate any other 
program. 

The Alamance County School System, of 
which Altamahaw-Ossipee is a part, believes the 
school is a definite function of the community. 
The school influences the thinking and life of the 
community and is a vital part of what goes on. 
Within any community the agencies that serve it 
are becoming more and more extensive and com- 
plex. This means that there is a definite function 
the schools must perform—the role of coordi- 
nating the agencies which affect the lives of boys 
and girls. 

For a number of years, school people have in- 
vited representatives of many agencies and groups 
to work with them in conferences to evaluate the 
school program and plan toward the best func- 
tion of both school and out-of-school groups. In 
addition, personnel directors of industry and 
school principals have held special meetings to 
study what qualifications people in industry need, 
and how the programs of the schools may be 
adapted to meet these needs. The PTA has long 
been a coordinating agency for school people and 
parents. Some other organizations, agencies and 
departments which work direc tly thru the schools 
to promote their programs are the health depart- 
ment, the agriculture department, farm and home 
agents, 4-H clubs, veterans’ vocational programs, 
Tuberculosis Association, Red Cross, May Me- 
morial Library, and Scouts organizations. 

The work of the health department has become 
a regular part of the school program. It is di- 
rected by the State Health and Education Co- 
ordinating Service at the state level and is co- 
ordinated at the local level by the health educator. 
Special studies are made from time to time under 
the joint direction of the school and the health 
departments to discover how the community 
may be brought closer together for better health 
services to its people. 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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MEET the PRESS. 
Mr. PRINCIPAL 


BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE and ROY K. WILSON 


OU know, Mr. Miller,” Jay Alexander, the 

dynamic promotion manager for the Depart- 

ment Store, declared as he gestured around 
the principal’s office, “you're sitting right in the 
middle of a publicity man’s heaven, and Ill bet 
you don’t even know it.” 
~ The promotion manager pointed out the win- 
dow: “Look at those kids down there. Every one 
of ‘em a potential human interest story. Look at 
their teacher. She’s a real v.i.p. to their parents. 
They’re interested in every thing about her—what 
she does in class, where she lives, what she wears, 
what she does in her out-of-school hours.” 

It sounded easy, but Mr. Miller knew it wasn’t. 
Part of the difficulty, he realized, was his own 
fault. Like many another elementary school prin- 
cipal, he knew he should be making better use 
of the publicity channels open to him. He knew 
he’d lost out on some chances to build good pub- 
lic relations for his school simply because he 
hadn’t known how or had been too busy to enlist 
the cooperation of the local newspaper editor and 
radio station manager. He had been marking time 
until the superintendent, another busy man, got 
around to organizing a clear-cut news reporting 
system for all the schools in the city. 

He decided to mark time no longer and he 
dropped in to see the editor. Remembering that 
newspapers have deadlines, he checked to make 
sure he wasn’t going to arrive in the middle of 
one. And, since he didn’t want his visit to seem 
purposeless, he took along a short news item on 
the morning’s fire drill (it had set a record). The 
editor turned out to be an alert, tough-minded 
man, keenly interested in community problems, 

eager to be informed on what Mr. Miller’s school 
was doing as well as on broad trends in education. 
He pointed out the types of school news he could 
use and how he liked to have such news written. 
Anxious to share this information with his staff, 
Mr. Miller invited the editor to speak at the next 
faculty meeting. The editor accepted, and thus 
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began the type of close, friendly cooperation that 
is bound to smooth out some of the bumps in 
one of Mr. Miller’s main publicity channels. 

The principal who strives to dev elop his own 
awareness of news and to encourage those around 
him to do the same is on the right track. Out of 
such awareness come stories like that published in 
Champaign, IIlinois. Third-graders there, possibly 
among the world’s most enthusiastic consumers of 
the commodity, read in their w eekly reader about 
the one hundredth birthday of ice cream. They 
visited the local plant and were inspired to make 
a batch of ice cream themselves in the school 
kitchen. The local newspaper published an illus- 
trated story which underlined valuable lessons in 
health and sanitation, teamwork, and arithmetic. 
Parents were especially fascinated with the pic- 
ture of the earnest cleanup brigade. 

In Champaign, reporters cov ering the schools 
feel that their beat is one of the most important 
assignments on the paper. Maybe that’s because 
the public relations director, the principals, and 
the supervisors are always friendly, always avail- 
able, always ready with facts and news tips. 

This is in line with a growing—and good— 
tendency among school officials to encourage re- 
porters to feel free to drop in at the school any 
time. The “Student Stars” series of features which 
runs in the Cleveland Press is an example which 
works this way: Reporter Noel Wical drops in, 
unannounced and unexpected, on any class at all. 
Perhaps it might be the fourth- -graders, just in- 
troduced to history and geography, doing craft 
work. Wical, observing, would note which stu- 
dent seemed to be doing outstanding work, and 
select this child as the “star” of a feature storv, 
i'lustrated with photographs. 

This cooperation with reporters can pay off 
in news of the best type. In Greenville, South 
Carolina, for example, a reporter, sitting in the 
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THE NEWSPAPER RELEASE 


Source (name of writer, school, address, 
telephone number) in upper left hand 
corner of the first page. 

Time of release above story: “For Imme- 
diate Release” “For Release to A.M. Pa- 
pers of September 1, 1952” (if it’s for 
immediate release, put date of mailing, or 
month and year above story) 

Start story one-third of the way down first 
page. Double-spaced typed copy on one 
side of the page. 

Put who, what, where, when, why, how in 

the first paragraph. Present facts in order 

of decreasing importance. 











classroom, wrote up comments of children and 
teacher as some of the newer methods were em- 
ployed to teach reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic. His observations resulted in a series with 
titles like “We Read,” “Two and Two Does 
Make Four,” “Let’s Listen” (the use of records 
in music appreciation), “I Can Spell.” The series 
helped dispel some of the charges that the schools 
weren't teaching the three R’s. 

Cooperation between a school system and 
newspaper staffers resulted in a series of Sunday 
features in the Oakland (California) Tribune. 
Seven-column spreads, liberally illustrated, were 
published on reading, library skills, literature, 
speaking, listening, written expression, handwrit- 
ing, spelling and grammar as they are taught in 
those elementary and secondary ‘schools. Under 
the heading “Parents, Know Your Schools,” 
was a complete and readable summary of the 
whole language arts program. 

To make a firm friend of the school reporter 
the principal should do everything he can to 
help the newsman save time and meet his dead- 
line. The principal will make himself or his dele- 
gated spokesman available at all times. If the re- 
porter wants specific facts, the principal will 
have them, will get them, or will tell the reporter 
where to find them. He will relate the facts in 
concise, easy-to-understand form. Maybe the re- 
porter knows the meaning of “areas of learning,” 
“language mechanics” and “integration,” but his 
readers won't. The principal saves him time by 
translating. 
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The principal will also avoid being listed along 
with several other undesirable characters on the 
reporter's pain-in-the-neck list. These include: 


MR. MUM, the no-comment expert (a good 
reporter's going to get the facts somehow, so 
why not from the proper authority? ) 


MRS. KNOW-IT-ALL (she tries to tell the 
reporter what’s important; what isn’t. She’s 
wasting her breath) 


MR. OFF-THE-RECORD (a reporter will re- 


spect a confidence if he sees the reason for it) 


MR. JITTER (he’s got to see the story before 
publication) 


MR. QUIBBLE (he frets over minor details, 
finds fault with small errors in published 
stories ) 


MR. EXCLUSIVE (when there are two or 
more reporters covering, Mr. Exclusive gives 
the nod to Reporter X, cold-shoulders Re- 
porter Z; Reporter Z resents the unfairness; 
Reporter X wonders when he’ll get the same 
treatment) 


The reporter may be the principal’ s best 
friend, but that doesn’t mean he’s going to look 
the other way when unfavorable publicity hits 
the school. In the first place, the reporter couldn’t 
suppress bad news if he wanted to; in the second 
place, his job is to report all news, good and bad. 

When unfavorable publicity is in the offing, 
the principal’s best allies are facts, accuracy, and 
speed. During a fist fight at an Illinois school, one 
boy was knifed. The race issue was involved. The 
school’s public relations director called the school 
reporter promptly, gave him all the facts before 
he could get them from the police blotter. 

Similarly, when a bad accident which caused 
hospitalization of a student occurred in the wood 
shop, a school official immediately contacted the 
newspaper. The editor had the facts before he 
spotted them on hospital records. 

When unfavorable publicity occurs, the prin- 
cipal should act promptly. If the story is false, he 
should treat his rebuttal as routinely as possible, 
probably thru a simple statement to press and 
radio news desks, making sure all media get an 
equal news break on it. His purpose in the state- 
ment should be not merely to neutralize, but to 
make a vivid, lasting impression by truthful re- 
porting of the facts. Slinging mud ‘back is rarely 
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wise: neither is use of the attacker’s name in the 
rebuttal. That pits the whole school organization 
against one individual and raises his stature. The 
principal should not deluge press and radio with 
his side of the story. That’s overdoing it. 

Sometimes the attack can be turned to positive 
advantage. When someone looses a blast against 
today’s textbooks and demands an investigation, 
the principal might welcome the demand as an 
opportunity to » ae the real quality of school 
texts and how they’ve changed in the past twenty 
to forty years. How was biology taught then? 
Economics? Does teaching of physics in this 
atomic age differ from the way it was done way 
back when? 

Papers are shorthanded and the best-intentioned 
school reporter in the world can’t cover all the 
news. Their editors will welcome releases about 
school activity from the school’s principal or his 
delegate IF the facts are newsw orthy, written 
from the reader’s point of view, objective (every 
statement clearly attributable to its source or 
spokesman), and professional-looking. If picture 
possibilities are suggested, so much the better. 

Photographers the country over are beginning 
to get across the idea to principals, teachers, and 
other school officials that the best news or feature 
picture has ove center of interest. As the public 
relations director of the Duluth, Minnesota, 
schools puts it: “It’s impossible to get an effective 
picture if one tries to show a library corner, a 
girl painting, and a boy using a saw —all at the 
same time. Such a picture has no appeal. We use 
few people in a picture—more than three is a 
mob scene. An individual will illustrate or yar 
bolize the idea or activity and yet be artistic.’ 

Other tips from this same source: “We don’t 
always pick the most beautiful children or the 
brightest ones. Freckles are attractive—on some- 
body else. One of our greatest difficulties is with 
teachers who want a certain child in the picture 
because he has done good work or needs a lift to 
his ego. We (and the editor) want interesting 
pictures and like to choose the child who will best 
carry out our idea.” This director makes another 
cogent point for principals: “We try to use ‘out- 
siders’ with children as frequently as possible. 
This may create a brand new public for what 
we're selling.” 

Many of these suggestions for utilizing the 
newspapers apply equally to radio. In this field, 
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the best plan is for the superintendent to seek 
radio time on a district-wide basis. This, however, 
does not prohibit the principal, anxious to use 
this most personalized of all media to get across 
his message, from learning something about the 
limitations and requirements of radio broad- 
casting. 

He should listen carefully as an FCC monitor 
to his local station or stations. What type of 
public service program does it air? Panel discus- 
sions? Audience participation shows? Documen- 
taries? Dramatized shows with music? Guest in- 
terviews? Does it go in heavily for ‘remotes’— 
broadcasts from outside the studios? 

He should introduce himself to the station 
manager who will acquaint him with the generak 
policies, technical facilities, and budget of the 
station, and who will also steer him to staffers: 
who may be able to use school news, special pro- 
grams, or interviews—newsmen, the public serv- 
ice director (if any), the women’s news com- 
mentator, the disc jockey. 

The principal should assess the potential radio 
talent available to him at his own school. What 
are his students doing in speech, music, dramatics, 
home economics, shop? Would spelling bees, spe- 
cial assembly programs, band and orchestra con- 
certs, student debates make interesting radio pro- 
grams? 

Sometimes the elementary school has a chance 
to broadcast right from the classroom. The prin- 
cipal may delegate direction and preparation of 
the script to somebody else, but he should take 


(Continued on p. 20) 





THE EDITOR CAN USE 
STORIES LIKE THESE: 


Honor rolls, open house events, accidents, 
visiting speakers, special assembly programs, 
good citizenship and character building ac- 
tivities, Brownies, Cubs, ficld trips, attend- 
ance records, pupils making good despite 
handicaps. 


He can use items about teachers and grad- 
uates, acts of heroism, success stories, books 
and articles written, reunions, interesting 
hobbies, unique teaching methods, unusual 
educational trips. 


A child-centered story is the best. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES 





on SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The publications listed here are taken from a 
list of references included in Teaming Up For 
Public Relations, a handbook based on a recent 
National Conference on Public Relations in 
American Education for which the Department 
of Elementary School Principals served as a joint 
Sponsor. 


1—PRINCIPLES AND Practices IN PusLic RELATIONS: 
GENERAL 

Communicating Ideas to the Public. By Stephen E. 
Fitzgerald. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany in association with Modern Industry Maga- 
zine. 1950. 267 p. 

Publicity: How to Plan, Produce and Place It. By 
Herbert M. Baus. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1942. 252 p. 
2—ScHoo_t-CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Community Leadership. American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 1950. 24 p. 

School and Community Programs. By Edward G. 
Olsen. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. 510 p. 

School-Community Relations. By William A. Yea- 
ger. New York: Dryden Press. 1951. 464 p. 
3—Pustiic Revations in Epucation: GENERAL 

Public Relations for America’s Schools, American 
Association of School Administrators, 28th Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation. 1950. 497 p. 

Tested Public Relations for Schools. By Stewart 
Harral. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1952. 174 p. 

*re ke RR 


Meet The Press 


(Continued from p. 19) 





time to see that a good job is done—a good script, 
written radio-style, on-the-nose timing, smooth- 
ing-out of pronunciations and speaking pace; 
plenty of rehearsals with a dead mike. 

Here is an example of a classroom broadcast of 
a first-grade reading lesson: the program opened 
with a conversation between teacher and an- 
nouncer as to what she was doing and why, the 
skills and appreciations she was trying to develop 
and the methods used. A brief, informal conver- 
sation with the pupils about the lesson was fol- 


lowed by the lesson itself. The children used a 


hand microphone held by the teacher, and each 
child had his name in large letters pinned on his 
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The Public and the Elementary School. 28th Year- 
book. Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 
1949. 347 Pp. 


4—Tue Crassroom TEACHER AND Pusiic RELATIONS 

“Why Don’t They Like Us? An E ssay on Teacher 
Public Relations.” By Stuart A. Anderson. Edu- 
cation 72: 191-92. November 1951. 

It Starts in the Classroom. National School Public 
Relations Association. W ashington, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 1951. 64 p. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village Teachers. 
Federal Security Agency. W ashington, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Bulletin 1946 No. 17. 50 p. 


5—W orKING WITH NEWSPAPERS 

Public-School Publicity. By Gunnar Horn. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co. 1948. 226 p. 

Working with Newspapers. By Gertrude W. 
Simpson. New York: National Publicity Council. 
1945. 31 p. 
6—ORGANIZATION Work 

Public Relations Programs. By Sallie E. Bright. 
New York: National Publicity Council. 1950. 44 p. 

“How School Personnel and the Local P.T.A. Can 
Cooperate for Better Schools.” By Mrs. John E. 
Hayes. Nations Schools 49: 82-83. May 1952. 

The Parent-Teacher Organization. National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 1947. 197 p. 

How To Make Publicity Work. By Jack Rams- 
berger. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1948. 


123 p. 
wwWYwWYeK 

chest for the convenience of the announcer, who 

was using a partial script or guide. 

Farsighted principals thinking in terms of tele- 
vision might consider the new venture of the 
Wilmington, Delaware, public schools. They're 
starting a series of half-hour Sunday afternoon 
television programs featuring problem clinics 
with parents and teachers in panel discussion, vo- 
cational education sessions with prominent busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, interviews with teach- 
ers and classroom groups, dramatic and musical 
presentations. 

The principal may be sure of one thing: if he 
comes up with a new listenable, or lookable idea 
for radio or television, the station manager will 
put him in a class with Mr. Hooper Rating him- 
self. 
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Polishing Public Relations... 


HE sign said: DO NOT TALK TO THE 

DRIVER WHILE BUS IS IN MOTION. It 

did not say, however, that the driver could 
not talk to me; and that is just what he did. 

He drove the bus the way he talked: rapidly 
and with obvious pleasure. “You like your job, 
don’t you?” I ventured. 

“Wouldn’t do nothing else,” he said. “Been 
driving trucks and busses since I was thirteen. 
First job was driving a dump truck on con- 
struction.” 

“How did you get a job driving a truck when 
you were only thirteen?” I asked. 

“Had to tell a little lie,” he admitted. 
big for my age, too.’ 


“T was 


“You quit school, I guess.” 

“In the eighth grade. Never went back.” 

Now the conversation was getting around to 
my line of work. “Ever been sorry you stopped 
school?” I asked. 

“Never regretted it a single time,” he said. 

I am sure he was telling the truth. He is a 
skillful driver with enough seniority to be pulling 
an express run. He likes to drive, and he likes the 
contacts with people on the bus and at the sta- 
tions. He owns a modest home where he reads 
the paper every dry and looks at ball games and 
wrestling on his television set. The oldest of his 
two children has already completed more grades 
in school than his father did. 


School—A Community Center 


(Continued from p. 16) 


Boys and girls are taught to take part in the 
various community activities early in their school 
life. Evidences of this may be observed as you 
hear our boys and girls on the radio, in the 
church choir, see them in the community raising 
funds for school projects, and just visiting in the 
various places of business in the area. 

Schools are further relating themselves to the 
community, and vice versa, by studying how 
the people of the community, the organizations, 
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“How far do you want your children to go in 
school?” I asked. 

“Far as they want to,” he said. “When they 
feel like they don’ t want to go no more, it'll be 
all right w ith me.’ 

I wanted to push him a little further. “Most 
people who stopped school early usually say they 
want their kids to have some of the things they 
missed.” 

“What did I miss?” he said. “’’m doing what 
I want to do and making a good enough living.” 

I was sort of glad that we rolled into my sta- 
tion about that time, because now the driver had 
started asking me questions. And he had started 
oF with a pretty tough one. 

I am going to start the school year by passing 
that tough one to you. Some of your boys and 
girls are going to quit school this year and never 
come back. All right, what will they miss? What 
will they miss that they will be sorry they mussed? 
What are you teaching that they cannot afford to 
miss? . 

As you search for the answers to these ques- 
tions, you may decide to spend less time on some 
things and give a lot more emphasis to some 
others. If you do this, you will have a better 
school. That is the best public relations there is. 


Reprint from North Carolina Education, 


September, 1952 


the products and the industries may be utilized in 
a teaching situation. 

The visiting teacher who contacts the children’s 
homes’ is doing much toward utilizing the re- 
sources of organizations and bringing about a 
closer tie between the school and the community. 

The heart of any program where the school is 
the community center is in shared experiences. 
Such a program is tied in with all youth, the 
people, and social service agencies so that prob- 
lems of the public are problems of the school, and 
problems of the school are problems of the public. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


POSOSSSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSO SSE 








Washington, D. C. 





This document was read by the chairman of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution and Bylaws at the annual business meeting of 
the Department in Detroit, Michigan, June 30, 1952. The italicized por- 
tions indicate the revisions recommended by the Committee. 

The proposed changes in the Constitution and Bylaws of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals will be submitted for adoption at 
the annual meeting to be held in Atlantic City, February 12-14, 1953. 
Please read the Constitution and Bylaws carefully. If you have any sug- 
gestions for changes, please send them, by January 15, to Robert W. 
Eaves, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th St., N.W., 








The primary purpose of education in the United 
States is to provide for the maximum development of 
children so that they may function as effective citi- 
zens in our democ*tic society. The elementary 
school is a vital part—the foundation—of the total 
educational program. The responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of this program in the 
elementary school rests primarily with the principal. 

The purpose of the National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals is to help its members 
meet this responsibility thru a professional organiza- 
tion dedicated to the development of increasingly 
effective educational leadership. To achieve this pur- 
pose, the Association 

(1) provides opportunities for cooperative study 
of various problems common to the elementary 
schools of our nation; 

(2) lends assistance concerning general and spe- 
cific problems thru publications, conferences, en- 
couragement of local and state associations, and thru 
individual counseling; 

(3) aids in coordinating the activities of local and 
state associations and serves as a center for the inter- 
change of ideas and information. 


ArTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals—A De- 
partment of the National Education Association 
(hereinafter referred to as the Association). 


ArTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals sha'l be of three 
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classes: active members, associate members, and life 
members. 

Section 2. Active membership is restricted to mem- 
bers of the National Education Association who pay 
the regular membership fee and hold positions of the 
following types: principals of elementary schools, 
including teaching principals, assistant and vice-prin- 
cipals in elementary schools, principals of twelve- 
grade schools, supervising principals, and persons ac- 
tively engaged in educational research and in the 
professional education of elementary school admin- 
istrators. 

Section 3. Associate membership is reserved for all 
members of the National Education Association who 
are not eligible for active membership. Associate 
members must pay the regular membership fee and 
are entitled to all privileges of the Association, ex- 
cept the right to vote and hold office. 

Section 4. Life membership is reserved for those 
active members of the Association who shall pay a 
life membership fee of one hundred dollars ($100). 
Life members shall have all the rights and privileges 
of active members. 


Artic te III. Orricers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be 
a president, a president-elect (who shall become 
president after one year’s service as president-elect), 
and a vice-president, each holding office for a period 
of one year, beginning June 1 following the election. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall consist 
of the president, president-elect, and vice-president, 
together with six members elected at large. Members 
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at large shall hold office for three years, two mem- 
bers retiring each year. 

Section 3. No elective officer may hold the same 
office for more than one term until the lapse of a 
period of one year or more. 

Section 4. An executive secretary shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee for a term of 
four years, subject to reappointment. 


ArTICLE IV. ELECTIONS 


Members of the Executive Committee and officers 
shall be elected by vote of individual members in 
the following manner: 

Section 1. At the annual meeting, a Nominating 
Committee of five members (none of whom shall be 
a member of the Executive Committee) shall be 
elected by the Executive Committee to serve for one 
year. These names shall be published at least four 
months prior to the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. Two or more names shall be submitted 
for each office to be filled, giving consideration to 
qualifications and geographical representation. In- 
formation concerning the candidates shall be in- 
cluded with the ballot. Space shall be provided on 
the ballot for write-in votes. 

Section 3. Ballots shall be sent by first class mail 
to all active members, with instructions to return 
them, postmarked not later than 21 days after date 
of mailing from Association headquarters. 

Section 4. The president shall appoint an Election 
Committee, consisting of three or more active mem- 
bers, to open the ballots 31 days after date of original 
mailing of ballots from the headquarters office. They 
shall count the ballots and certify the results to the 
Executive Committee and to the membership at the 
next business meeting. A plurality shall constitute an 
election. In case of a tie voie, a run-off election shall 
be held by first class mail immediately following the 
counting of the votes. This election shall follow the 
same procedure as outlined in Section 3. 

Section 5. Ad interim: After the annual meeting at 
which this revised constitution becomes operative, 
there shall be elected (as prescribed above): a presi- 
dent, a president-elect, a vice-president, and three 
members of the Executive Conrmittee, the member re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes to serve for three 
years, the one receiving the next highest number of 
votes to serve for two years, and the one receiving 
the next highest number of votes to serve for one 
year. The members elected for one and two years 
shall be eligible for reelection to a full term. The 
members of the present Executive Committee shall 
serve until their terms expire. 

(This section shall become void after the interim 
period.) 


ArTICLE V. DutiEs OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. The president shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Executive Com- 
mittee; appoint all committees not otherwise pro- 
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vided for; call the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee and other meetings of the Executive 
Committee when deemed necessary, upon written 
request of a majority of its members; and perform all 
other duties pertaining to his office. He shall be, ex- 
officio, a member of all committees. 

Section 2. In the absence of the president of the 
Association, the vice-president shall preside. 

Section 3. The executive secretary shall be the 
executive officer of the Association. He shall serve 
as secretary of the Executive Committee, direct 
headquarters activities, prepare an annual report on 
the Association’s program, submit an annual budget 
for consideration by the Executive Committee, and 
perform such other duties as may be designated by 
the Executive Committee. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall be the 
administrative body of the Association, subject to 
the call of the president, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. To supplement and 
assist the president in the conduct of his office, the 
Executive Committee shall, ,by a majority vote of 
all its members, fill all vacancies, except that of the 
president and president-elect. The president or 
Executive Committee shall prepare in advance a 
program for each meeting of the Association, and 
shall cause the same to be published prior to the 
meeting. 

Section 5. In case of vacancy in the office of 
president-elect, the office shall remain vacant until 
the next annual election. 

Section 6. In case of a national emergency, the 
Executive Committee is authorized to continue in 
office and conduct the business of the Association 
until such time as operations can be carried on in 
the prescribed manner. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I. COMMITTEES 


The Association, thru its Executive Committee, 
may establish such committees as may be desirable 
to attain the objectives of the Association. 


ARTICLE II. STATE REPRESENTATION 


There shall be one representative from each state 
to serve as a liaison person between the elementary 
school principals of bis state and the national As- 
sociation. The representative, elected or appointed 
by the state association and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the national Association, shall 
serve for a three-year term. In states where there 
is no election or appointment by a state associa- 
tion, the Executive Committee of the national As- 
sociation may appoint a state representative to 
serve for a three-year term or until such time as 
an election is held or an appointment is made by 
the state association. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Teachers Use the Library 


In-service education is functional and helpful to teach- 


ers in proportion to the amount of carry-over provided 
for the classroom 
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Teachers Make Counting Frames 








DUCATION PROGRAMS 
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Teachers Learn to Use Projectors 


Teachers gain security in using new procedures and 
techniques with children as opportunities are provided 
for practice. 


EVALUATE AND PLAN 
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Teachers Plan at the Workshop 











CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(Continued from p. 23) 


Artic._e III. Books, Recorps AND 
PROPERTY 


Section 1. The records and accounts of the As- 
sociation and of its officers and committees shall 
be kept and shall be the property of the Associa- 
tion. These records and accounts shall be open to 
inspection by the Executive Committee or any mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Section 2. Every officer or former officer, mem- 
ber or former member, committee or former com- 
mittee who has funds or property of any description 
belonging to the Association shall return it to the 
executive secretary of the Association on request. 


ARTICLE IV. DuEs 


Section 1. The annual fee for membership shall 
be five dollars ($5). 

Section 2. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall coincide with that of the National Education 
Association. The membership year shall run from 
September 1 thru August 31. 

Section 3. The life membership fee shall be one 
hundred dollars ($100). Payment of this fee may 
be made in full or in deferred payments of ten 
dollars ($10) or twenty dollars ($20) per year. The 
certificate and emblem of life membership in the As- 
sociation shall be issued on completion of payment 
of full fee. 


ArTICLE V. PERMANENT FUND 


The Permanent Fund, consisting of the present 
Permanent Fund and income from life membership 
dues, shall be placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Association to 
be invested and conserved in securities that are 
legal. The Board of Trustees of the National Edu- 
cation Association shall be the Trustees of the Fund. 
At each annual meeting of the Association the 
Trustees shall report in detail the condition of 
said Fund and shall apportion the income to such 
uses as may seem to the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals advisable. No part 
of the principal of said Fund shall be spent except 
after the unanimous recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals duly ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the members voting at a stated annual 
meeting of the Association. 


ArtTIc_Le VI. GRANTS TO THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association may receive grants for special 
purposes, in keeping with its objectives, and may 
deposit and expend these funds according to terms 
laid down by the grantor and accepted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Such special funds may or may 
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not, according to the terms accepted or according to 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee, 
enter into and become a part of the adopted budget 
of the Association. If they are not a part of the 
adopted budget, then the disbursing agent and the 
conditions for disbursement shall be established 
specially by the Executive Committee in terms 
agreeable to the granting agency. Such funds shall 
be kept inviolate for the purposes for which granted 
and received, with a special accounting thereof. 
They may be accepted with the agreement to pre- 
serve and use for as many years into the future as 
seems reasonable and desirable. 


ArticLe VII. RuLes or ORDER 


Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, insofar as they 
are not inconsistent with this Constitution, shall 
govern the meetings of the Association and its com- 
mittees. 


ArticLe VIII. RuLes or DEBATE 


The Association shall be governed by the ruling 
that in debate each speaker shall be limited to five 
minutes unless otherwise ordered. 


ARTICLE IX. AMENDING THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAws 


The Constitution and Bylaws may be amended 
as follows: 

Section 1. An amendment may be proposed in 
writing by a member or members of the Association 
to the Executive Committee, who shall submit it at 
the next annual meeting. 

Section 2. The proposed amendment may be 
authorized for publication in The National Ele- 
mentary Principal by majority vote at the annual 
meeting. 

Section 3. Proposed amendments shall be mailed 
to all active members with the election ballot. 

Section 4. Adoption of proposed amendments shall 
be by two-thirds vote of the active members voting. 
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Children Worry. Too 


H. H. REMMERS 
ROBERT H. BAUERNFEIND 


T isn’t an easy world in which to be a child. 

Few children are as carefree, even at nine, 

as the philosophic young one who wrote: 

“T have no problems now but [ll have plenty 

afterwards.” Worries seem to stick to youngsters 
the way cockleburrs sticks to lambs. 

Far from being happy-go-lucky, as we like 
to imagine, children in grades 4 thru 8 fret 
about as many things as grown-ups do. Consider 
a few of their own statements picked at random 
from “My Problems” essays that 500 children 
were asked to write in the first systematic, 
country-wide survey of the worst headaches in 
this age group. 

“I worry about not getting my paper route 
done in time. I worry about having war in this 
country. I worry about tests at school. I’m afraid 
we may have a fire in our house. I hope we don’t 
have world war III. 1 worry about my little 
brother taking my things. I worry about a flood 
ruining the w hole town.’ 

“W hy do we have to go to school. I worry 
because there is too much of it. W hy do we have 
so many children in our room. Why am i not 
smart. Why can’t we live on Mars. Why can’t 
we give orders like the teacher. Why are some 
teachers crabby and some nice. I wish I didn’t 
have to go to the dentist. I wish we didn’t have 
to have shots to keep us from being sick and 
missing school. I wish the Russians didn’t have 
the A-bomb.” 

“I need more money. I want school only two 
weeks. I wish I was the teacher instead of her. I 
wish arithmetic was easyer. I wish I didn’t have 
to brush my teeth. I have a headache a lot. In 
the morning my stomach aches. I worry about 
dieing. | don’t want to get old. I wish I could 
be good. At school I try but I don’t seam to do 
it right. I wish we didn’t have social studies. I 
wish we didn’t have spelling. I wish we didn’t 
have geography. I don’t like to wash dishes. I’m 
too fat and not very pretty.” 
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How the Junior Inventory was made 


On the basis of the sort of problems revealed 
by these themes, plus the experiences of teachers, 
specialists, and guidance workers in the ele- 
mentary field, a preliminary Junior Inventory 
was compiled and administered to a nation-wide 
sampling of 4,500 elementary school children. 

The SRA Junior Inventory, the published form 
of this painstaking research, is now being used 
by many elementary school teachers. It con- 
sists of 223 statments of problems that proved 
to be commonly experienced by children in 
this age group of g to 13. The check-list falls 
into five categories: (1) My Health; (2) Get- 
ting Along With Other People; (3) About Me 
and My School; (4) About Myself; (5) About 
Me and My Home. The findings are proving to 
be highly interesting for teachers and principals. 


Children are health-conscious 


Ours is a health-conscious culture, fostered 
not only thru school curricula but also by much 
of the popular advertising media and radio or 
television commercials. Often this arouses acute 
anxiety in younger children who feel menaced 
by the many threats they hear discussed. 

Certainly one of the most startling discoveries 
in the Inventory is the preoccupation with health 
problems and physical symptoms. There are 45 
items about health. Every child studied was con- 
cerned about some of them and 25 percent 
checked more than seven. 

About one child in four worries because 
“sometimes I get dizzy.” Almost half are dis- 
turbed because they get out of breath when they 
run and play. Their ears, stomachs, eyes, or 
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teeth “hurt a lot.” Headaches are a frequent com- 
plaint. 

As children grow older, these problems worry 
them less. Young children seem not to under- 
stand the normal workings of digestion, breath- 
ing, and the rhythm of the heart beat. What- 
ever these complaints represent, they require 
either education or medical attention or both. 


Schoolwork bothers children 

Schoolwork is by no means casually shrugged 
off young shoulders. It bothers them consider- 
ably. “I’m afraid | won’t pass;” “I worry about 
my report card;” “Tests bother me a lot,” “The 
night before an exam I feel sick and can’t go 
to sleep;” “I’m afraid the teacher will be cross 
if I don’t know something; ” “I worry because 
school is getting harder;” “I’m afraid of what 
high school will be like and whether I can do it 
or not.” These are all actual reports from themes 
that were written, and the worries are repeated 
with alarming regularity. 

Even in the 4th grade, arithmetic is already the 
least popular subject, with geography a close 
second. Mathematics stays at the bottom of the 
list all thru the grades. Social studies are not 
much favored. Yet teachers themselves are sel- 
dom blamed for the child’s distress. On the 
whole they come off very well in the child- 
opinion f{ poll. 

A good many tips emerge from the /nventory 
study as to means of motivating students and 
encouraging them to do better work with less 
stress and strain. More varied interests might 
be added to the program. Variety seems to be 
lacking since many pupils complain, “Td like 
to do more things at school.” Also class work 
is apparently too confining for the 37 percent 
who say, “I get tired of sitting.” There should 
be adequate provision for enough game and exer- 
cise periods so that children have frequent op- 
portunities to stretch, run, and move about freely. 
Their attention span is improved following a 
break in the routine or a change from confine- 
ment at a desk. 

Although a quarter of the youngsters worry 
because they can’t read very well, about a 
third of the total studied wish that they could 
find more good books to read. Here teachers 
can certainly be of help in making suggestions 
and encouraging the library habit. 
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Future jobs and careers 


Another educational interest that can be used 
to advantage is the concern even young children 
seem to have with what they are going to do and 
be when they grow up. This dev elops surpris- 
ingly early, according to the Inventory findings. 
More than a quarter of all 4th- grade girls and 
boys are already interested in future jobs and 
careers for themselves and this interest increases 
thru the grades. Many children want practical 
work experience w hile they are still in school 
as a means of stretching the spending money that 
is another of their worries. As one boy put it, 
“I get fifty cents for an allowance but it doesn’t 
go very far.” 


Nervous tension and strong feelings 


Nervous tensions show up in many forms in 
this age group. Nightmares, bad dreams, fears 
of the dark, worries about their parents dying, 
A-bomb scares, and chronic nail-biting are some 
of the common symptoms. A number mention 
lying awake at night and worrying about having 
to go to war when they grow up. Others are 
concerned for fathers and brothers in Korea. 

“The Russians coming over here and bombing 
us” alarms many. So does the constant stream of 
bad news they hear over the radio and television. 

About one child in five worries a lot because 
he does things he shouldn’t do, and wishes he 
were “good.” Nearly ten percent even add 
despairingly, “I don’t know what is w rong with 
me.” An unhappy 16 percent said, ‘ ‘Sometimes 
I wish I was dead.” 

The results of the Junior Inventory provide 
added proof that children of this age have strong 
feelings of inferiority. They feel too tall or too 
short, too thin or too fat, too dumb, too poor 
at sports, too unattractive to make people like 
them. As “in-betweens,” many adults find them 
less appealing than the babies they once were or 
the “sophisticated” adolescents they will soon 
become. Many of their worries stem from adults’ 
despair over them, and they clearly need the 
school’s support and encouragement. 


Children from low income families 


There is considerable evidence that schools 
are not meeting the needs of children who come 
from lower income groups as well as they do 
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those from the middie and upper income groups. 
Students from lower income homes say that they 
dislike school twice as frequently as do chil- 
dren from other homes. They complain more 
often about not doing well in such subjects as 
arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling. Often 
they add, “Teachers use words I don’t know.” 
Feelings of personal inadequacy are also much 
more common among these same students. They 
doubt their attractiveness, fear that they are 
not “nice-looking” enough to attract people, and 
wish they had more friends. Cutting down school 
failures in this group would do much to increase 
their sense of personal worth and adequacy. 
Reassurance is needed by youngsters in this 
age group, along with fractions and cautions 
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against split infinitives. To counteract the anxie- 
ties that are rampant today, elementary teach- 
ers and principals need to know more about 
children’s problems as the children themselves 
see their problems. They need more aid in help- 
ing children solve their problems. They need the 
kind of help that can come from leaders and 
from materials in the field of child study, social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, sociology, 
psychiatry, medicine, family living, health, and 
education. 


Children’s Clothing Crusade 


The Annual Children’s Clothing Crusade, spon- 
sored by the Save the Children Federation, offers 
school children an Opportunity to expand their 
horizons by sharing with needy children in un- 
derprivileged areas in this country and abroad. 
The Save the Children Foundation is a child serv- 
ice agency which works with and for under- 
privileged children without regard to race or 
creed. In America its activities are conducted 
chiefly in disadv antaged rural areas in close re- 
lationship to the public schools. Overseas the 
Federation works in war- -depleted countries of 
E Urope. 

The Crusade, inaugurated 12 years ago, offers 
a practical way for children to share clothes they 
have outgrown with needy children in many 
places. Classroom discussion of the purpose of 
Bundle Day encourages children in a desire to 
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Ways to DetTEct WorRRIERS 


@ Frequent colds and repeated accidents. Many 
physical complaints such as headaches, upset 
stomachs, vomiting. Marked stuttering, naii-bit- 
ing, facial twitching. 

@ Considerable day -dreaming or withdrawal in 
the form of ‘ ‘doodling,” gazing out the window, 
and so on. Timid children tend to escape from 
their worries by doing a lot of fantasying. 

¢ Exaggerated defiance. This is the aggressive 
child’s outlet. He tends to hit back at something 
when he is disturbed. He isn’t so much “bad” as 
afraid. 

@ Excessive conformity. The “too good” child 
adopts this method as a defense against anxiety. 
It makes him feel safer if he conforms. Teachers’ 
pets often belong in this category. 

@ Bragging, bombast, and braggadocio. This 
child tries to deny that he has any fears. Don’t 
be fooled by his pretenses. 

¢ Compulsiv eness. The child who has rigid 
routines or rituals is extremely anxious but tries 
to stave off his worries by adopting set ways of 
doing things. 


share. It also broadens their knowledge of geog- 
raphy, economics, social problems and contem- 
porary history. 

In preparation for used clothing drives, the 
Foundation will supply, on request, a motion 
picture film, “Behind the Tourist Curtain,” and 
a slide film, “Laurel Creek Finds a Way.” From 
these pictures children learn about living con- 
ditions of children in areas to which clothing 
contributions will be sent. 

To schools holding used clothing drives, the 
Save the Children Federation furnishes, free of 
charge, shipping bags, tags, publicity materials 
and suggestions for making the project a success. 
If your school wishes to cooperate with the 
work of the Foundation thru the used clothing 
drive, you may write for information to the 
Save the Children Foundation, 80 E ighth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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How Dorn 


THE Busy p RINCIPAL? 


judge the success of anyone in a leadership 

position is how fellow workers feel about that 
person in terms of human relationships. Cer- 
tainly this is true of leadership in the field of 
education. It is particularly true of the school 
principal who comes in contact daily not only 
with teachers, but also with large numbers of 
pupils. In addition, his position puts him in in- 
direct contact with parents and with the entire 
community which the school serves. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, how important effec- 
tive human relationships are to the principal’s 
success. Knowledge and technical skill are im- 
portant for complete success. But important as 
these are, human relationships are first in import- 
ance. 

A common question asked by teachers of other 
teachers is, “How is your principal?’ ” This ques- 
tion is not concerned with the health of the 
principal, nor primarily with the technical 
knowledge and skill he may possess. It is pri- 
marily concerned with human relationships. The 
first answer usually given to this question re- 
flects the quality of human relationship between 
the principal and teacher or teachers in the 
building. 

Sections of the material which follow have 
been based on problems of relationships which 
have arisen in our schools oVer a period of time. 
It has been organized in question form so that 
principals and others can more easily identify 
the nature of the problems and see in them any 
possible need for a personal inventory and for 
improvement. 


| ie most important criterion by which to 


Do the teachers— 

Do the teachers in the school have a working 
philosophy? Do they understand the role of the 
school in the community? Do the parents have 
this understanding? Do the principals, teachers 
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and parents develop these concepts thru dis- 
cussion, and is there general acceptance of them 
in the community? 

Do the teachers know what is expected of 
them in most situations? Do they know what to 
do and how to do it? What about relationships 
with parents? How does the teacher get help 
from the supervisors? How are materials ob- 
tained? When a child is sent from the room, 
what is to be done? Have these and other prob- 
lems been discussed in staff meetings, and has 
a consensus been arrived at with respect to 
cedure and solution? Are there individual school 
interpretations of school-wide policy about 
which new teachers have not been informed? 

Do the teachers feel that good work is recog- 
nized and commended by the principal? Studies 
in industry have shown that workers who re- 
ceived commendation and constructive criticism 
improved most, those who received commenda- 
tion only, next, and those who received neither 
praise nor criticism improved least rapidly. Do 
the teachers feel they are given credit for the 
things they and their classes accomplish, or do 
they feel the principal takes the credit? 

Do the teachers—including the new teachers— 
feel free to make suggestions, to develop new 
ideas, to express themselves about anything, be 
it right or wrong? Do the teachers feel free to 
come to the principal about anything? Do they 
feel they will be given a full hearing, or do they 
feel that the principal is someone to be av oided? 

Do the teachers feel they are given fair and 
equal treatment by the principal, or are there 
favorites? Is there a clique which includes the 
principal? Are special favors granted to some 
teachers? Is the principal “down” on somebody? 
Complete fairness should permeate all actions of 
the principal. 

Do the teachers feel that the principal treats 
them as fellow adult human beings with in- 
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tellivence, talents, limitations, and also with feel- 
ings? Do the teachers feel they must ask the 
principal's permission to carry out any and all 
projects even tho they do not in any way inter- 
fere with the smooth operation of the school? 

The relationship of a good principal to the 
teachers is about the same as the relationship 
of a good teacher to children. The classroom 
of a good teacher reflects a situation in which 
the atmosphere is comfortable, natural, free 
from strain. There is an air of important 
activity going on with ample opportunity for 
creativity on the part of the pupils. It may 
also be said that a good classroom situation is 
one in which the pupils recognize the teacher 
as one who deals fairly with pupils, directs the 
learning process effectiv ely, counsels and guides, 
sets an “example, provides inspiration, is friendly, 
serves as a resource person, is a confidant, is an 
encourager, is a challenger, and is at times an 
admonisher. 

If we believe that the relationship between 
principal and teachers is about the same, the 
principal must be looked upon by his staff as 
one who can effectively play similar roles in 
the over-all program of the school. 
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Does the principal— 

Does the principal evaluate himself in terms 
of democratic administration and supervision? 
Does he talk democracy and practice arbitrary 
and autocratic methods? In some schools we 
practice authoritarianism without being aware of 
it. De Huszar in his book, Practical Applic ations 
of Democracy,’ writes, “There is no other way 
to educate children for democracy than by giv- 
ing them those experiences and attitudes which 
develop from democratic living in the class- 
room.” This, it seems, applies equally well in the 
whole school situation as well as in the class- 
room. The creative powers of both teachers and 
pupils are stifled in a school where the social 
structure is authoritarian. 

Does the principal take the time of the entire 
staff with criticisms and corrections of indi- 
vidual teachers at general faculty meetings, 
thereby making them subjects of general censure 
of that group? Teachers generally resent this 
practice. They feel that the principal should 


‘Practical Applications of Democracy. By George B. 


De Huszar. New York: Harper & Bros. 1945. 140 p. 
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discuss individual problems privately with the 
teachers concerned. Problems should be dealt 
with in a forthright and direct manner. Some- 
times principals dislike doing this because they 
do not wish to hurt the feelings of the teacher, 
or because they just don’t like to deal with the 
situation. There have been instances where situa- 
tions of relationships became greatly involved 
and extremely difficult of solution because they 
were not taken hold of at the outset when they 
could easily have been resolved. 

Does the principal feel that he cannot say 
“I don’t know” to the teacher for fear of losing 
prestige? Sheer basic honesty with one’s-self and 
the teachers provides the answer. It is always best 
to admit not knowing and to make a sincere 
effort to find the answer for the teacher. This 
does more to develop prestige for the principal 
than any attempt at bluffing. 

Does the principal, in explaining or correct- 
ing a situation, take sufficient time and pro- 
vide adequate details so that the teacher really 
understands, or does he leave the teacher with 
the feeling that he is suspended in mid-air? The 
effective principal is never too busy to help 
teachers reach complete understanding of their 
mutual problems. 

Does the principal “barge” into classes? Does 
he interrupt too often? Does he express regret 
at the interruption? Interruptions by principals 
and others can be very frustrating to teachers. 

Does the principal interrupt teachers in con- 
versation with pupils, parents and other school 
personnel without being invited to do so? Does 
the principal correct teachers before pupils, 
parents and others? Unless there is an emergency 
requiring it, the principal 1 is obviously not justi- 
fied in such interruptions, nor is he justified 
in correcting the teacher w ithin the sight or 
hearing of others. 

Does the principal provide the teacher who 
has referred a pupil to special service the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the situation with the visiting 
teacher or guidance worker? Sometimes the 
teacher furnishes the clue which helps the visiting 
teacher locate the cause of difficulty or mal- 
adjustment. And certainly it is the teacher who 
will help the pupil in his ‘adjustment when infor- 
mation and facts are obtained concerning his 
problem or difficulty. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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DESP Well Represented on 


Educational Policies Commission 


Miss Eva Ott, principal of the Crocker High- 
land School, Oakland, California, has been named 
to membership on the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association 
and the Association of American School Admin- 
istrators, by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. On January 1, she will begin 
a four-year term of membership on this impor- 
tant Commission. 

Miss Ott is the second member to have been 
named to the Educational Policies Commission 
by the Department since the Commission’s policy 
was changed in 1947 to provide for four depart- 
mental representatives. The first to be appointed 
was Eugene Herrington who drew (by lot) a 
one-year term for the calendar year of 1948 and 
was thereupon reappointed to a full four-year 
term, 1949-1952. 

Mr. Herrington, a former president of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, will 
retire from the Commission on December 31, 
after having served for five years. Some of the 
important Educational Policies statements issued 
during his term were Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, American Education and 
International Tensions, and Education of the 
Gifted. 

Others retiring from Commission membership 
on December 31 with the completion of their 
four-year terms are: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President-elect, Henry H. Hill, president, George 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
and William Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City. 

The following persons, in addition to Miss 
Ott, will begin ‘four- -year terms of membership 
on January 1, 1953: L. Frazer Banks, superin- 
tendent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama; James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University, who 
has served on the Commission in past years; and 
Frank L. McCluer, president of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri. 





ARTHUR 8S. GIST 


In the passing of Arthur S. Gist, 
president of Humboldt State College, 
Arcata, California, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals has lost 
one of its pioneer members who gave 
invaluable service in the early efforts 
of this organization to set goals and 
establish high professional standards 
for the elementary school principal- 
ship. Dr. Gist was editor of the 1924, 
1925 and 1926 Yearbooks, and in 1927- 
28 was the Department’s seventh presi- 
dent. 

Ne pay tribute to Dr. Gist’s mem- 
ory as we carry forward the work to 
which he contributed so ably. 














How Doth the Principal? (Continued from p. 31) 


Does the principal, when he sees teachers talk- 
ing together, assume that the teachers are talk- 
ing about him? Does the principal get upset about 
this assumption and reveal it by what he says 
or does? 

Does the principal anger quickly, speak loudly, 
storm about the building? Does the principal! 
say to the teachers, “J am the principal”? If 
an administrator feels he must inform the teach- 
ers who he is and what his position is among them, 
it seems fairly certain that he is not secure in 
his position. nor is he effective in his role as an 
educational leader. 


Does the principal recognize that a good school 
is the best kind of public relations? As far as 
education is concerned, working for the im- 
prov2ment of the school is much more significant 
than participation in outside activities. A good 
school program extends out into the community 
and brings the community into the school. 

The success of a school program and the opti- 
mum development of each pupil and teacher can 
be achieved only when the quality of human 
reiationships thruout the school permits oppor- 
tunities for creativeness and practice in the art 
of democratic living 
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GOALS for 
ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


NOLAN C. KEARNEY 


he Report of the Mid-Century Committee on 

Outcomes in Elementary Education will be 

published by the Russell ‘Sage Foundation late 
in 1952. It will appear under the title of “Goals 
for Elementary Education in America.” 

Educational Testing Service early became in- 
terested in an up-to-date definition of the goals 
of elementary education. Under its leadership, 
the Mid-Century C ommittee was appointed with 
joint sponsorship by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Its purpose was twofold: (1) to 
describe for educators and interested aes the 
goals for instruction in our elementary schools; 
(2) to describe and define attainable objectiv es 
in terms susceptible to measurement, evaluation 
and critical philosophical analysis. The Russell 
Sage Foundation, known for its contributions 
to the advancement of human welfare, saw suf- 
ficient merit in this study to warrant a substantial 
investment in funds and in advisory council. 

The Mid-Century Committee was composed 
of three smaller committees. The Survey Com- 
mittee included educators and laymen interested 
in elementar v education and its measurement and 
evaluation. This group planned the study and the 
final framework within which the study was to 
be presented. The Committee of Consultants was 
composed of authorities in elementary education. 
Each consultant outlined what he considered 
to be the important goals for elementary ed- 
ucation and defined the goals in terms of observ- 
able behavior of children. The Committee of 
Critics was composed of ten elementary school 
teachers and principals who reviewed and as- 
sessed each item presented by the Consultants. A 
report in preliminary form has already been 
circulated to one hundred selected readers who 
have made constructive suggestions. 
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This valuable and extensive body of material 
is being organized and interpreted in two vol- 
umes. One, the summary volume, will be pub- 
lished as a relatively small book. This book 
is being written both for educators and for 
other citizens. It will contain an extensive sum- 
mary of the work of the Consultants and Critics, 
and give an interpretative background for their 
work. It will suggest next steps in the measure- 
ment and evaluation of elementary education. A 
supplementary volume is being prepared for 
those who wish to examine the individual contri- 
butions of the Consultants and Critics. This 
volume will be of value to those who wish to 

carry further the analysis of the data. It will be 
of particular value to research workers, cur- 
riculum experts, and those whose primary con- 
cern is in designing and perfecting the technics 
of measurement and evaluation. 

The two volumes are being prepared at Edu- 
cational Testing Service in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and should make a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature on elementary education. 

















“I'll come back some other time, 
Miss Smith, when you're teaching.” 
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N this audience are principals from many 

states. Most of you know the legal require- 

ments of eligibility for your appointment; you 
know the provisions of your school law con- 
cerning the necessity for a written contract, the 
term of your employ ment, and the procedures 
that must be followed for your dismissal; you 
know the salary schedule that is in force in 
your state or school system; you know that 
eventually you will be able to retire with a 
steady income from your retirement system. If 
you're very smart you may know how to esti- 
mate the amount of retirement allowance which 
you will be paid. 

These matters differ from state to state. It 
is your duty to inv estigate school laws of this 
nature to know your rights and responsibilities. 
It would be of no avail for me to discuss the law 
of this or that state on any or all of these topics. 
I shall not even give you a digest of the pre- 

vailing provisions in the majority of states. It 
will help you more, I think, if I say a few things 
that will apply regardless of the statutory pro- 
visions under which you are employed. These 
are the principal legal principles for principals. 


Initial appointment as principal 

Most principals are appointed from the teach- 
ing ranks of the same school system. In some 
cities these appointments are made after the 
successful completion of examinations that place 
candidates upon an eligibility list. In other school 
systems appointments to principalships are made 
on the basis of success as a teacher and prepa- 
ration for the position as principal. Regardless of 
whether or not a written examination is pre- 
requisite, an oral interview is universally re- 
quired. No matter how objective the written 
examination may be, the oral interview is more 
or less subjective. The oral interview may be the 
deciding factor, even when written objective 
tests are also used. 
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“Principal Legal Principles for Principals” 
was the topic of an interesting and informa- 
tive address delivered at the Twelfth An- 
nual Conference of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan last summer. The in- 
formation contained in this address by Mrs. 
Remmlein is valuable for principals and it 
is the kind of information that is not easily 
accessible to all principals at all times. We 
are glad, therefore, to make this information 
available to our membership thru THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PrincrpaL. Under 
the heading “Legal Principles for Princi- 
pals,” the text of Mrs. Remmlein’s address 
will be reproduced in the Department maga- 
zine, beginning with this issue and continu- 
ing in succeeding numbers. 











Therefore, the general principle is: When a 
candidate has passed the oral (and the written 
examination, if any,) and his name is at the head 
of the eligibility list, if any, he can compel the 
board to appoint him instead of another candi- 
date. Conversely, the board cannot be forced 
to appoint a particular individual as a principal 
except when the oral examination is a part of the 
evaluation that goes into the make-up of an 
eligibility list and his name is at the head of the 
list. Any such right, of course, does not apply to 
those whose names are not at the head of the 
list. 

It is my personal opinion that the principalship 
as a profession would be improved in its legal 
status if appointments were made from eligibility 
lists based upon written objective tests and oral 
interviews that are not more subjective than 
absolutely necessary. 
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Certification 

All principals must hold a teacher’s certifi- 
cate. If the principal supervises a school of a 
designated size, or in some states regardless of 
the size of school, the principal must hold an 
administrative certificate of some kind. Holding 
a certificate that is proper for the position is 
the first prerequisite for eligibility. If you have 
a certificate that is not the one designated by 
law (or by the state board of education) as 
proper for the principalship of the school to 
which you are assigned as principal, your as- 
signment is illegal; the schoolboard can legally, 
and should, take that position away from you. 
You have no recourse. 

Therefore, the general principle is: The school- 
board cannot assign an individual to a principal- 
ship for which he is not properly certificated; 
if such an assignment is made, the schoolboard 
is not bound by the contract of employment. 

Let me give you an example. Miss Hicken- 
bacher was principal of a small elementary 
school for several years and gave excellent serv- 

The schoolboard voted to assign her to a 
ne larger school, to replace that principal 
who was due for retirement. Miss Hickenbacher 
was one of the best principals in the school 
system and deserved the promotion. It was a 
promotion because the principalship of the larger 
school paid a higher salary. Perhaps the board 
members did not realize that in their state a 
principal of a large school must have an adminis- 
trative certificate, while the principal of a small 
school need have only a teacher’s certificate. Pos- 
sibly they assumed that Miss Hickenbacker, be- 
cause she was such a fine principal, was fully 
qualified legally for any principalship in their 
system. However, the fact was that Miss Hicken- 
bacher held a teacher’s certificate of the highest 
grade but did not have an administrative certifi- 
cate. 

The appointment was made, the contract was 
signed, and Miss Hickenbacher went off to the 
summer conference of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals with a happy heart. 
Poor Miss Hickenbacher! During the summer the 
superintendent checked her certificate and dis- 
covered that she was not qualified for the princi- 
palship of the large school. He notified the board 
and the board notified Miss Hickenbacher. All 
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the newspaper publicity of her appointment and 
the congratulations of her friends had to be lived 
down and explained away when she returned 
to her old position in the fall. 

I advise you to do two things—immediately: 
examine your certificate and compare it with 
the current regulations to safeguard your present 
position; also, begin at once to qualify yourself 
for the next higher certificate, if vou are em- 
ployed in a state where different grades of cer- 
tificates exist, so that you will be ready when 
opportunity knocks at your door. 


Tenure 


Tenure provisions usually apply to teachers, 
supervisors, principals, sometimes to superin- 
tendents, and occasionally to all certificated em- 
ployees. Not all states have tenure laws, however, 
and not all tenure laws are statewide. Tenure 
provisions guarantee continuance in one’s em- 
ployment during good behavior and efficiency; 
they also require an orderly procedure for dis- 
missal. Principals are concerned with tenure laws 
not only with respect to their own jobs but also 
as administrators of other personnel under tenure. 
Later we shall mention the principal’s duties 
under tenure with regard to the teachers he 
supervises; here we deal only with the effect of 
tenure on the principal himself. 

Many principals are employed under tenure 
provisions that are called something else—maybe 
continuing contract law, or fair ‘daunted law, 
or even civil service law. A rose by any other 
name, you know, smells just as sweet—and in 
this instance sometimes sweeter. Any law, what- 
ever it is called, that allows for continued em- 
ployment year after year and requires notice, 
statements of reasons for dismissal, and oppor- 
tunity for self-defense before dismissal is a tenure 
law. Continuing contract laws traditionally re- 
quire the school board to notify an individual 
by a designated date if he is not to be re-em- 
ployed for the following year; in the absence 
of such a notice the contract is automatically 
renewed. These provisions alone, however, do 
not provide tenure. If the notice is timely, it need 
not state reasons for nonre- employment. and no 
hearing is provided; the schoolboard has no legal 
obligation to renew the contract. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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WHAT DO 


Our report card forms are dittoed each year. It 
is an annual consideration for the staff to evaluate 
the need for change. Over several years the forms 
have been varied to cover new thinking of teachers 
and parents. A better wording occurs to someone, 
or a new type of information is to be provided 
parents, and we make the necessary changes. Con- 
siderable expense is saved and quicker changes are 
possible by using dittoed reports rather than printed 
forms. 

Alvin G. Goodfield 

Redding School 

Redding, Connecticut 


Representatives of all groups concerned should be 
in on the study—parents, teachers, administrators, 
and at times, pupils. Go over the objectives of edu- 
cation in the school system. Compare the present 
report card with the objectives to determine: (a) 
how well it informs pupils, parents and other 
teachers of the main objectives of the curriculum; 
(b) how well it informs them of the pupil’s progress 
toward these objectives. 
If the present report is not satisfactory, establish 

a committee to work out a form of report that 
meets the needs which are apparent. The committee 
should be made up of parents, teachers, adminis-ra- 
tors, and pupils. Membership should be voluntary. 
Reports should be made to the faculty and parent 
groups as the study progresses. 

Florence H. Brown 

Columbus School 

Ottawa, Illinois 


In Duluth, the kindergarten and grade one teach- 
ers initiated a study to determine needed changes in 
an out-dated system of reporting to parents. The 
superintendent appointed a committee to investigate 
needs. General grade-level meetings were held; 
problems discussed; reports taken back to individual 
buildings for reactions and suggestions. Suggestions 
were compiled; other cities were contacted for sam- 
ple forms; general statements of philosophy, needs, 
significant items, etc, were formulated. : 
The group then included an adult evening educz- 
tion class interested in school problems, Each school 
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The question: What steps would 
be necessary for changing vour 


) method of reporting to parents? 











PTA was invited to send delegates to these Monday 
evening sessions. After much exploration, a tenta- 
tive form was agreed upon to be used experiment- 
ally. The proposal was presented to all PTA’s, 

The study took one school year. Tentative form 
was agreed upon by 1949-50. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences for kindergarten and grade one were in- 
ititated. (Grade two optional.) 1950-51: re-evalu- 
ated year’s work; made suggestions; formulated new 
plans. Grade two included as compuslory; grade 
three optional. 

Grades three-six have for two years been going 
thru the process of grade-level meetings. etc. In 
1951-52, committee used experimental cards and 
compiled parent reactions. In 1952-53, we will con- 
tinue study in intermediate and upper elementary 
grades. 

Martha Wallace 
Lakeside and Lester Park Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 


I suggest that the following steps be taken if a 
school attempts a change in its pupil report to 
parents: With faculty and parents, review the ob- 
jectives or principles upon which the curriculum is 
based. Evaluate cooperatively the present report 
against the criteria established in the school’s edu- 
cational objectives. Establish a committee of parents 
and teachers as a study and recommendation group. 
Involvement should be system wide and should in- 
clude all personnel affected by any change. Accept 
revision on a trial basis only. Make current evalua- 
tions as report is used. 

Vernon Hicks 

Kerby School 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


(1) Help teachers decide what the report should 
accomplish. (2) Help teachers select objectives they 
can evaluate accurately. (3) Help teachers select 
objectives which they are willing to admit are 
guesses on their part. (These guesses will probably 
be discarded in the final report—we have too much 
guessing in our reports today. There exists a great 
need for more understanding of terms on reports. ) 
(4) Help lay groups list what they wish to know 
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“a and how they want to be informed. (5) Devise new 
instruments to measure child’s progress more effec- February Avswer to problems raised 
tively. in What Do YOU Think? in 
i be Boelio October issue. 
: peewngy oreo April “What _relationships—ie. 
principal-teacher, _ principal- 
> supervisor, teacher-supervi- 
In our school system it is impossible for one sor, etc.—seem most in need 
school to go about changing the form of reporting of clarification and improve- 
to parents. However, on the assumption that we ment? Why? Responses 
— could proceed, these are the steps I would take: should be received by Jan- 
I would discuss with the staff: (a) the philosophy uary 10. 
\day “ — = rte — especially in relationship May “What problems or areas 
ms. to the community; (b) purposes of reporting; (c) should be treated in special 
ual the relationships between the report given and the articles in future issues of 
: possible influence of that report on the life of the this magazine?” Responses 
ail child at home; (d) the essential areas that need con- shoal te in by Febrente 6. 
. sideration, so far as the total development of the : ; 
ore child is concerned; (e) the relationship which 
| - should exist between the parents and the school so Editor’s Note: Twenty-one persons from 
. ai as to meet the needs of all children; (f) the fact that the curriculum study workshop at the 1952 
xe there is no finality to any plan for reporting but Summer Conference of the Department of 
that continuous evaluation is necessary. Elementary School Principals wrote an- 
. R. L. Booker swers to the question on reporting to par- 
omg Glendale School ents. We are sorry we do not have space 
= Prichard, Alabama for all of these interesting responses. 
con- 
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STEPS IN MAP READING 
if a by Mamie Louise Anderzhon 
t to 
ob- Maps are like books. You have to know how to 
m is read them before you can understand them. And 
port too often maps are a useless and discouraging part 
edu- of geography simply because children don’t know 
ents how to read them. 
oy Steps in Map Reading is a workbook containing 
 in- activities which teach children to read maps. Step- 
Pk by-step, pupils are introduced to various concepts. 
—. “Up-and-Down Directions,’ “Altitude,” Reading 
Slope from Maps,” “North and South of the 
Equator” are only a few of the understandings de- 
veloped. Gradually and thoroughly youngsters learn 
the meaning behind map symbols, until, by the 
nilil end of the workbook, they are able to understand 
they the fascinating story a map has to tell them. 
slect 
are 
ws RAND McNALLY & COMPANY P. O. Box 7600 Chicago 80, Illinois 
rreat 
rts. ) 
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State and Loeal 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Department of Elementary 
Schoo! Principals reports the following plans for 
the current school year: 

Improved newsletter to be printed by the 

Georgia Education Association. 

Work continued on special projects— 

Raising professional standards 
Help for teaching principals. 

Work with teacher training institutions on 

improved training programs for principals. 

Increased participation in the work of the 

national Department. 


ILLINOIS 


Elementary school principals are playing an 
important role in the state curriculum program 
in Illinois. It was in part thru the influence of 
this group that the legislature was persuaded to 
include the elementary schools in a state program 
which had been set up initially to deal only 
with the secondary school curriculum. What 
started out to be the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program is now the Illinois Curricu- 
lum Program with secondary and elementary 
schools working together for curriculum im- 
provement. The five-member committee of ele- 
mentary school workers appoiated by the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Illinois Curriculm Program 
includes Henry Beach, president of the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, and 
Grace Fitch, state representative for the national 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Association of Elementary School 
Principals recently published its second year- 
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book. The title of the publication is /mproving 
Mental, Emotional and Spiritual Qualities for 
Responsible Leadership. The 1952 yearbook re- 
ports activities of the Association, includes ab- 
stracts of addresses given before meetings of 
elementary principals and summaries of group 
discussions at the annual elementary principal's 
workshop held in Emporia last spring. 


KENTUCKY 


The Check Up, a short guide for elementary 
principals, teachers and parents, was prepared 
by a committee of elementary school principals 
under the direction of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Kentucky. The 12- 
page evaluation bulletin was published by the 
Kentucky Education Association, July 1952 

Questions to help “check up” on important 
aspects of elementary education are included on 
each page. The areas considered are: buildings, 
grounds, safety, health, classrooms, school and 
community, personnel, finances, curriculum and 
evaluation. 

The Check Up may be ordered from the De- 
partment of E lementary School Principals of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 1421 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. Price: 25 cents 
per copy. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A work conference for elementary superv isors 
and principals was held at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, June 23-28. The theme for the confer- 
ence was “Better Elementary Schools Thru Bet- 
ter Leadership.” Major topics considered by the 
study groups were: (1) “The Principal’s Re- 
sponsibility for Improvement of Instruction;” 
“Relationships of the Principal and the Com- 
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munity;” and (3) “Legal Aspects of the Ele- 
mentary Principalship.” An excellent report of 
the conference is carried in the October issue 
of The Bulletin, newsletter of the Mississippi 
Elementary School Principals’ and Supervisors’ 
Association. 


MISSOURI 


A recent issue of School and Community, the 
magazine of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation, carries an article entitled “Department of 
Elementary Principals Adopts Report Asking 
for High- Quality Schools.” The article lists spe- 
cific recommendations made by the Policies and 
Plans Commission of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in Missouri. One of the 
means recommended for improving the public 
schools is “A requirement that the duties of the 
elementary principal be clearly defined in the 
policy statements of local boards of education, 
delegating such authority as necessary to enable 
him to fulfill the responsibilities of his office.” 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


The second annual work conference spon- 
sored by the Northwest Elementary School 
Principals’ Association was held at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in Eugene, June 16-27. The 
theme for the conference was “Leadership, the 
Key to Good Elementary Schools.” Special em- 
phasis was given to democratic practices, char- 
acteristics of good elementary schools, the 
evolving school curriculum, leadership for the 
improvement of teaching and learning oppor- 
tunities, mental health, guidance, and elementary 
school leadership and public relations. 

Attendance at the conference included repre- 
sentatives from the five Northwest states—Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Oregon— 
and from California, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Alberta, Canada. 

A summary of the conference has been pre- 
pared. It includes digests of all the general sessions 
presentations and brief reports from the many 
discussion groups. This conference summary may 
be ordered from the Oregon Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Association, in care of the State Department 
of Education, Salem, Oregon. Price: $2.00. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The state organization of elementary school 
principals is taking an active interest in legisla- 
tion affecting certification of principals. The 
State Department of Education has requested 
recommendations from principals with reference 
to needed improvements. 

Last summer the state organization co-spon- 
sored a work conference for elementary school 
principals at State College. Since the opening of 
the current school year, one state conference: 
has been held and plans for the annual Christmas 
meeting are well under way. 


National Department 
ANNUAL MEETING 


A large attendance is expected for the first 
winter annual meeting of the Department. This 
meeting will be held at the Chelsea and Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Feb- 
ruary 12-14, 1953. The program will include 
interesting general sessions and a number of 
study groups with discussions centering on the 
theme for the conference: “Bases for Effective 
Learning.” 

A special feature of the meeting will be pro- 
vision for meetings of presidents of state elemen- 
tary school principals associations, presidents of 
local associations, and state representatives for 
the national Department. In their meeting these 
groups will have an opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 

For a brief outline of the program, see the in- 
side back cover of this issue. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


A leadership conference for state and district 
representatives and officers of local and state 
elementary school principals’ associations was 
held in Chicago in October Representatives 
from Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri and 
Wisconsin were present to meet with members 
of the Department headquarters staff and discuss 
problems related to the improvement of profes- 
sional association activities for elementary school 
principals. 

The group discussed plans for closer working 
relations between the national Department and 
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local and state associations. One recommendation 
of the group was for official affiliation of lo- 
cal and state associations with the national De- 
partment. The group also made plans for en- 
couraging wide participation of local and state 
associations in the Department’s program for the 
improvement of professional standards as out- 
lined in You Are Invited to Help Make National 
Policies. 

The Department’s publication program was 
presented to the conference and suggestions 
were made as to how this program may be most 
effective for helping elementary school princi- 
pals. The group made a number of valuable sug- 
gestions for topics to be treated in future issues 
of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 


REGIONAL MEETING IN OHIO 


A conference for the East Central District 
will be sponsored by the national Department in 
the spring of 1953. The meeting will be held at 
the Sheraton Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on May 7, 8 and g. A representative group from 
the states in the East Central District—Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia— 
met in Cincinnati in October to plan for the 
conference. At that meeting, the group selected 
the conference theme: “The Elementary School 
Principal Faces Reality.” 

Early next year, members of the Department 
in the states represented i in the East Central Dis- 
trict will receive detailed information about the 
plans for the conference. Forms for hotel accom- 
modations will be included in this mailing. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS PROJECT 


Material for the Department’s report on pro- 
fessional standards for elementary school prin- 
cipals is coming in from all parts of the country. 
This material is coming in in the form of recom- 
mendations from individual principals and from 
state and local associations of elementary school 
principals. You Are Invited to Help Make Na- 
tional Policies, a recent Department publication, 
is serving as stimulus and guide for the study. 

During the past year, over a hundred state and 
local associations organized to work on the stand- 
ards project. This year other groups have been 
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organized and there is still time for many more 
to participate. 

The Department’s Committee on Professional 
Standards is requesting that recommendations be 
in the headquarters office in Washington by 
May 15, 1953. After all recommendations are 
received, a comprehensive report, incorporating 
these recommendations, will be prepared. The 
publication which results from this nation-wide 
study should be a valuable contribution to the 
improvement of the status and stature of the 
elementary school principalship. 

If you, as an individual or as a member of an 
interested local or state group, wish to partici- 
pate in this national project, write for further 
information to Robert W. Eaves, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
ton, D.C. 


HUMAN VALUES 


The Department’s special publication for 
1952-53, Human Values in the Elementary 
School, is just off the press and is being mailed 
out to all members. 

Advance orders for this 96-page publication 
began coming in last summer and there is indi- 
cation of w idespread interest, not only from 
among elementary school principals but also 
among superintendents, supervisors, classroom 
teachers and parents. In your own community, 
you may wish to call this publication to the at- 
tention of your school staff and your parent 
organizations. 

You will be interested to know that the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, which published 
the very helpful Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools about two years ago, has 
taken an active interest in Human Values in the 
Elementary School. Last summer at the request 
of the Commission, your Department prepared 
a mimeographed outline of the contents of the 
new publication. This outline has been distr ibuted 
by the Commission to many persons w ho have 
turned to them for help in this important area 
of human relations. 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


The proposed revisions in the constitution and 
bylaws will be offered for adoption at the annual 
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meeting of the Department at Atlantic City in 
February. The proposed constitution and by laws 
are printed in this issue of your magazine, be- 
ginning on page 22. Please read these pages and 
note the changes that are recommended. Then, 
if you have suggestions for further changes, send 
your comments and recommendations to Robert 
W. Eaves, Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. Your suggestions will be turned over to 
the Department's committee on the constitution 
and bylaws and will receive careful considera- 
tion. 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


New state representatives for the national De- 
partment beginning their three-year term of 
service in the fall of 1952 

Arkansas—Portia Byrd, El Dorado 

Colorado—Edwin Blood, Pueblo 

Delaware—John W. Kready, Frederica 

Idaho—Harold O. Nelson, Boise 

lowa—W. C. Yeager, Sioux City 

Maryland—Mrs. Winifred Fowler, Eastport 

North Carolina—Mrs. Margaret Wall, Greens- 

boro 


North Dakota—Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo 

Puerto Rico—Adolfo Jimenez-Hernandez, Rio 
Piedras 

South Dakota—Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Rapid City 

West Virginia—Orlan C. Fowler, Clarksburg 


MEMBERSHIP IS IMPORTANT 


The service the national Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals can provide depends 
in large measure upon membership. As member- 
ship increases, the Department will be able to 
expand further the services it can render to the 
profession. 

There has been a steady increase in member- 
ship over the years, but there are still thousands 
of elementary school principals who have not 
yet joined with others in this professional group. 
Won't you, as a member, bring your Depart- 
ment’s services to the attention of others who 
would benefit by association with this profes- 
sional or ganization? 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


To Read and Recommend 








PRACTICAL GUIDANCE 
METHODS 
FOR PRINCIPALS 


AND TEACHERS 
by GLYN MORRIS, Director of Guidance, 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Lewis County, N. Y. Foreword by Rath 
Strang. This frank, human story of how a 
former principal evolved a practical program 
of educational and vocational guidance—in a 
small school with limited funds—is “one of 
the outstanding publications in the field of 
guidance theory and practice published in re- 
cent years."—Edgar L. Grim, Ass’t Superin- 
tendent, Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. $3.75 


THE USE OF RESOURCES 


IN EDUCATION 

by ELSIE RIPLEY CLAPP, Author of “Com- 
munity Schools in Action.” A full-length por- 
trait of the community school in action, dem- 
onstrating how teachers can use and develop 
the personal and community resources which 
children and their families use in daily living. 

$4.00 


THEY LEARN 
WHAT THEY LIVE 


Prejudice in Young Children 
by HELEN G. TRAGER and MARIAN 
RADKE YARROW. A pioneer experiment 
in intercultural education at the primary 
school level is here recorded and appraised 
to provide the first foundation of methods on 
which future programs at this age level can 


be built. $4.50 


EDUCATING 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
At Hunter College Elementary School 
by GERTRUDE HOWELL HILDRETH, 
Brooklyn College, in collaboration with 
FLORENCE N. BRUMBAUGH and 
FRANK T. WILSON. For all concerned 
with developing special instruction for chil- 
dren of exceptional intelligence, this book 
offers “a fine detailed description of the proc- 
ess of educating gifted children in a special 
school.”—Dr. Ruth Strang. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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.... its almost Christmas! 


Have you thought about Christmas carols ringing thru the halls 
as children come into the building in the morning or as they leave 
in the afternoon? There are many ways to prov ide these Christmas 





wd sha over the loud wale or, best of all, carols sung by different 
groups of children over the loud speaker or as they w alk slowly 
thru the halls. 


Have you thought about ways in which children can contribute 
to the community Christmas spirit? Perhaps they can make favors 
or simple Christmas gifts for distribution in local hospitals or in 
homes for children or! the aged; present Christmas programs for 
various community groups; go Christmas caroling in the late after- 
noon or early evening. 





Have you thought about helping arrange for orphaned children 
and lonely adults to spend Christmas day with a family? 
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You May Quote Me 


(Continued from p. 2) 


At last my hope of an exchange position has ma- 
terialized, | am teaching a 3rd grade in the Hynd- 
land Primary School in Glasgow. 

I am sending my check for my principal’s dues. 
Altho I’m a grade teacher this year Des Moines is 
paying me my principal’s salary and I want to keep 
up all my memberships. 

Is it possible to send my yearbook and bulletins 
here? It seems to me that the philosophy of edu- 
cation in Scotland is so different from ours, I should 
like my head master to see our publications. 

Bess R. Johnson 
Glasgow, Scotland 


The new Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Bases for Effective 
Learning, has just arrived on my desk. I want to 
congratulate you on the format and general attrac- 
tiveness of the book. It invites reading and I shall 
accept the invitation within the next few days. 

Winifred Bain, President 
Wheelock College 
Boston, Massachusetts 

The magazine is a beautiful job—surely a happy 
realization of the extension of rich service to our 
members. With Human Values in the Elementary 
School, what a bargain our members get this year! 

Mary Greenlee, Principal 
Mooresville, N. C. 


Congratulations on the first edition of THe Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL in its new format. 
It is challenging and readable. I really have no criti- 
cisms or suggestions, just praise for this new venture. 

Wilhelmina Hill 

Specialist for Social Science 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


May I-express here my enthusiasm for the sum- 
mer conference at Ann Arbor. It was one of my 
most worthwhile experiences in education. 

Francis M. Maxwell, Principal 
Mason City, lowa 


The conference at Ann Arbor this past summer 
was most inspiring and enjoyable for me . . . I only 
wish that more principals would participate, because 
much can be learned from working with others and 
discussing mutual problems. 

Aili Siltanen, Principal 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Congratulations on the new magazine. I read it 
With great interest and with the feeling that it 
should do much to arouse the professional pride of 
many elementary school principals. 

John W. McCarthy, President 
Straten Island, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Principals Assoc. 
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Legal Principles 
(Continued from p. 35) 

If a principal is employed for one or more 
years, or under continuing contract provisions 
of the spring-notification type, he cannot be 
dismissed during the school year without notice 
and other requirements that meet constitutional 
guarantees of due process of law. “Due process 
of law” means that a statement of reasons and 
opportunity for self-defense must be given when 
a contract is terminated before it reaches its 
ending date. Due process of law, then, with- 
out statutory provisions, gives protection during 
the school year; tenure provisions furnish that 
protection not only during the school year but 
at the end of each school year as well. This is 
the real distinction between these different kinds 
of laws, regardless of what they are cailed. 

Therefore, the general principle is: Know your 
rights under the law and do not be misled by 
terminology. Only by tenure provisions can 
one be assured of continued employment, year 
after year, during efficient and professional good 
conduct. 

(To be continued in February issue) 





COUPLE DANCES & MIXERS 


Ed Durlacher brings to you another important teaching aid. 
Album 6 of the ‘“‘Honor Your Partner’”’ series includes three 
12” records with full oral walk-through instructions for the 
Patty Cake Polka Mixer, Rochester Schottische, Tandem 
Rochester Schottische, Five Foot Two Mixer, Narcissus and 
The Paul Jones. Plus another 12” record with music for 
each of the above played as only the Top Hands can play, 
giving you the greatest dancing enjoyment. 

‘“‘Walk-through” instructions for each dance are offered 
in Ed Durlacher’s inimitable manner for simplicity in pro- 
gressive teaching. Now everyone may enjoy these dances to 
their fullest. 


Honor Your Partner 


RHYTHMS 


Our Album 7 starts off with the fitting of rhythm instru- 
ments to the beat of the music under the guidance of Ed 
Durlacher. We then have Swanee River and Little Brown 
Jug illustrating walking and marching; Pizzicato Polka, La 
Giaconda and the Circus Gallop for trotting, leaping and 
galloping; Hippity Hop to the Candy Shop, Skip to My 
Lou, and Pop Goes the Weasel for hopping, skipping, and 
arching: The Elephant Walk and Mysteriosa for heavy walk- 
ing; Springtime, Rustle of Spring, Tit-Willow, Mocking 
Bird, and Flowers that Bloom in the Springtime for bird 
and flower interpretations; and ends with Jingle Bells and 
The Skaters Waltz for special occasions. 


Both these wonderful albums are brought to you by the 
same peop'e who produced the famous HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER square dance albums. 


ALL records are guaranteed against breakage FOREVER! 


Write today for a descriptive folder. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. NEP-2 Freeport, N. Y. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











TEAMING UP FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS. Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association. 
1952. 48 p. $1.00. 


Schools are one of the biggest and most important 
enterprises of our nation. Yet too frequently parents 
indifferently take them for granted or crucify them 
with false assumptions, while educators develop at- 
titudes of unapproachable ownership. Now, rather 
suddenly, a vitalized public relations program is 
recognized as the number one need in American edu- 
cation. 

With this as a challenge, twelve national organi- 
zations met in Chicago in April 1952, and from the 
conference has come this excellent handbook for 
school and community leaders. It includes profiles, 
technics, action suggestions and a complete bibliog- 
raphy for classroom teachers, administrators, col- 
leges and universities, local, state, and national as- 
sociations, and state departments of education. 

In school-community relations, everyone plays an 
important position on the team. This publication is 
a reading “must” to get your signals! 


TESTED PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Stewart Harrat. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1952. 174 p. $3.00. 


This book has no new panacea to offer schools as 
a public relations program. Its outstanding strength 
lies in the step-by-step strategies, discovered and 
tested by individuals and school systems over a 
period of years. Thru an active and distinguished 
career in the field of education and public relations, 
Stewart Harral brings from his broad experience 
practical ideas designed to gain people’s confidence, 
participation and support. He tells how to find out 
what people really think and then how to utilize the 
findings. He outlines technics for everyone in the 
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community—students, teachers, secretaries, custo- 
dians, school bus drivers, parents, administrators, 
school boards, and businessmen. He holds up to 
scrutiny procedures we are now blindly following 
with negative results, giving specific suggestions for 
transforming failure into success. He analyzes the 
media to be used as effective tools—letters, bulletins, 
handbooks, posters, exhibits, the radio, the telephone, 
the newspaper, television, films, annual reports, 
speeches, photography and visiting programs. 
This book becomes indeed, a ready and indispen- 
sable manual for all of us as we embark upon a 
dynamic public relations program creatively winning 
friends and making them partners in service. 


TEACHER FOR A DAY. By Hit and Know toy, 
Inc. New York: American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 1952. 27 p. Free. 


The modern classroom has extended its walls to 
include, as far as possible, real life experience in the 
home community. Representatives of industry, com- 
merce, and trade are asked frequently to interpret 
their fields and their problems to students. This con- 
tact gives students a better understanding of the 
work of the world and of the multiple responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

This booklet is intended to assist such individuals 
as they play the important role of “Teacher For A 
Day.” It gives a brief description of schools of to- 
day and tells, with excellent illustrations and bits of 
humor, how to make preparations for effective visits 
with students. A teacher should find it equally help- 
ful in giving guidance to invited guests and in check- 
ing the readiness of the class to receive such visitors. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS. Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, National Council 
of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 
Century Crofts, Inc. 1952. 489 p. $3.75. 


The power of language to chart human destiny 
is a vivid reality to all of us. Churchill’s voice was 
no small part of the British war strategy, nor was 
Hitler’s voice inconsequential in determining the 
course of the German people. Within our time, we 
have seen mass media of communication develop 
from infancy to giant proportions, and the ability 
to use with integrity and to interpret critically the 
television, motion pictures, newspapers and maga- 
zines is inescapably a major goal of education. 

With a close scrutiny of the needs of life today, 
the Curriculum Commission of the National Council 
of Teachers of English undertook the stupendous 
task of re-examining the program of English at all 
levels of instruction. Since 1945, more than one 
hundred and seventy-five persons from more than 
thirty states have participated in the production of 
this volume, the first of four. 

Here you will find the basic philosophy which 
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guided them in facing major issues involved in cur- 
riculum construction from the pre-school thru the 
graduate level. The cooperation of specialists, repre- 
senting many fields, working democratically to 
achieve a unified front for all maturity levels is 
significant in this study and accounts for the master- 
ful achievement. 

Part | deals with Making the Curriculum. It covers 
the broad purposes, the continuity of growth among 
learners, as basic to sequence and design of language 
experiences. 

Part Il, Suggested Programs, describes carefully 
each maturity level, outlining the nature of the 
English work to be considered. 

Part III faces squarely some of the crucial issues 
such as minimum essentials, and the relationship of 
the English Curriculum to the total program. A 
point of view upon handling individual differences 
and the handling of grammar is also expressed. A 
program of listening is not neglected and the func- 
tioning of library service has attention. 

Part IV handles the knotty problems of evaluation 
with clarity and vision. 

This important book has great significance for all 
teachers and curriculum builders. It will be followed 
by The Language Arts in the Elementary School, 
The English Language Arts in the Secondary School, 
The College Teaching of English, and The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of the English Language Arts. 





A Printing Service 


That Does More Than Print 


For the Executive Secretary who is also 
the organization’s traveling salesman, 
public relations officer, promoter, visit- 
ing fireman greeter, policy chief, adver- 
tising manager, and—incidentally—the 
editor of the organization’s journal— 


For the harassed jack-of-all-professions 
who has to run “Headquarters” with the 
help of one equally harassed stenog— 


We offer sanctuary. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
Baltimore and Washington 


In Washington: 1720 M St. N.W. National 8554 








SCHOOL LUNCH AND NUTRITION EDU- 
CATION. Interdivisional Committee on Nutri- 
tion Education and School Lunch. Directed by 
Epna P. Aminon, Chief, Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
No. 14. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 1951. 12 
p. 10¢. 

This publications answers briefly twenty-one ques- 
tions which deal with the relation of the school 
lunch to nutrition education, health aspects of the 
school lunch, and certain administrative and financial 
matters. It gives information about present practices 
and suggests desirable policies. 


MAKING SCHOOL LUNCHES: EDUCA- 
TIONAL. By Ruta Woop Gavian. Nutrition 
Education Series. Pamphlet No. 2. U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. 1944. 
28 p. 10¢. 

Good coverage is given on many varying pro- 
cedures, ranging from operation of the school cafe- 
teria to the packed lunch, including the preparation 
of a supplementary dish. Values are highlighted, and 


careful attention is given to discussion of facilities 
and management. 


Roserta BarNEs 
Book Review Editor 


An Outstanding Basal Series 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 
Pioneer Children of America 


EMERSON, CHASE, NEVINS 


Leaders in Other Lands 


Eaton, CHasE, NEVINS 


Makers of the Americas, 2nd ed. 
LansinGc, CHAsE, NEVINS 


Builders of the Old World, 2nd ed. 


HarTMAN, SAUNDERS, NEVINS 


America—Land of Freedom, 2nd ed. 
HarTMAn, BAL, NEvINs 


America in the World 


LansINc, CHASE, NEVINS 


Grade 3 through Junior High School 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Dallas 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Home Office: Boston 
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GOALS FOR THE CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 
of the United Teaching Profession, 1951- 1957 


CHECK the goals upon which your association is already at work: 
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I. An active democratic local education association in every community. 
2. A stronger and more effective state education association in every state. 
3. A larger and more effective National Education Association. 


4. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national and world services 
—collected by the local. 


5. 100°. membership enrolment in local, state, and national professional organi- 
zations. 


6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving as 
consultants to central national committees. 


7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution preparing 
teachers. 


8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every school position. 


9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each state and 
a more adequate federal education agency. 


10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 


Il. For all educational personnel—professional security guaranteed by tenure 
legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retirement income for old age. 


12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 


13. Units of school administration large enough to provide efficient and adequate 
elementary and secondary educational opportunities. 


14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 


15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed 
state and national financing. 


16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child 
and youth. 


17. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 
18. An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 
19. An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 


20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


21. More effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, and elementary 
education with increasing participation by college and university personnel in the 
work of the united profession. 


Now CHECK the goals your association should and can work for this year: 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 








CENTRAL 
Illinois. lowa, Missouri 
Joseph Murphy, Peoria, Illinois 
EAST CENTRAL 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Obio, West Virginia 
C. B. Cleaver, Norwood, Ohio 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
Phillip Geil, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
NORTHEAST 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 
Ruth Dority, Newton, Massachusetts 


- DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 





NORTHWEST 
* Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
William C. Ryan, Seattle, Washington 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
Harold R. Goff, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas 
George J. Hooper, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
SOUTHEAST 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee 
R. N. Chenault, Nashville, Tennessee 
SOUTHWEST 
Arizona, California, Nevada 
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ALABAMA 

R. C. Johnston, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Arden Staples, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Portia Byrd, El Dorado 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

Edwin W. Blood, Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 

Marie Lipps, West Hartford 
DELAWARE 

John W. Kready, Frederica 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Alma Shugrue, Washington 

Edward J. Edwards, Jr., Wash- 

ington 
FLORIDA 

Frances Belcher, Clearwater 
GEORGIA 

Pauline Martin, Decatur 
IDAHO 

Harold O. Nelson, Boise 
ILLINOIS 

Grace Fitch, Jacksonville 
INDIANA 

Basil E. Rohrer, Evansville 
IOWA 

W. C. Yeager, Sioux City 
KANSAS 

Myrtle M. Evans, Kansas City 
KENTUCKY 

Mrs. J. V. Ewan, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 

Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans 
MAINE 

Mrs. Edna S. Purdy, Gardiner 
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Herbert M. Cadwell, Los Angeles, California 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


MARYLAND 

Winfred Fowler, Eastport 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert J. Newbury, Chestnut 

Hill 
MICHIGAN 

Rosemary Lee, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 

Ethel H. Keckefoth, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mrs. Betty Cantwell, Clarksdale 
MISSOURI 

Dorothy Osborne, St. Joseph 
MONTANA 

Arthur B. Guthrie, Billings 
NEBRASKA 

Florence B. Reynolds, Omaha 
NEVADA 

Duane D. Keller, Las Vagas 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Marie Capron, Keene 
NEW JERSEY 

George Osborn, Jr., Chatham 
NEW MEXICO 

Felix Prezbeski, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Lillian Donahue, Auburn 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall, Greens- 

boro 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo 
OHIO 

John H. Smith, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 

Ralph H. Kennedy, Tulsa 
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OREGON 

Melvin Moore, Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert B. Duncan, North Girard 
RHODE ISLAND 

Marion B. Bray, Cranston 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

W. J. Castine, Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Rapid City 
TENNESSEFR 

Elouise Fry, Nashville 
TEXAS 
UTAH 

Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 

Mrs. Margaret S. Cotey, Burling- 

ton 
VIRGINIA 

Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Orlan C. Fowler, Clarksburg 
WISCONSIN 

Emil F. Faith, Milwaukee 
WYOMING 

Clifford C. Doscher, Casper 
ALASKA 

Roman Malach, Shawnee, Okla- 

homa 


HAWAII 
William T. S. Wong, Honolulu 
PUERTO RICO 
Adolfo Jimenez-Hernandez, Rio 
Piedras 
PHILIPPINES 
T. N. Boquiren, Baguio City 
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December 27-30: Regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, NEA, in 
conjunction with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


February 8-12: Eighth Annual Convention, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. Cleveland, Ohio. 


February 10-11: Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Washington, D. C. 


Events 
Coming Vv 


February 12-14: Annual meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


February 14-19: National Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 15: Winter meeting, National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA. Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

February 16-18: American Educational Research 


Association, NEA. Atlantic City New Jersey. 


May 7-9: Regional meeting, East Central Dis- 
trict, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Now testing a 
second generation... 


1953 STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Form J ready January 1953 


e Content reflecting present-day emphases in 
the various subject-matter areas 


Simplified, completely objective scoring 


e The most representative national norms avail- 
able for any achievement battery, including 
both grade norms and percentile norms 


TEST e Simple, clear directions for administering 


e Attractive format contributing to satisfaction 
in use 





TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
RICHARD MADDEN 
ERIC F. GARDNER 
LEWIS M. TERMAN 
GILES M. RUCH 





STANFORD has been the standard in achievement 
By testing for over 30 years. Write now for full informa- 
tion and prepublication Specimen Sets of new Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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